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WHAT! STILL GOT CORN 
THIS TIME O’ YEAR! 
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EASY TO KILL ano| 4 f Jee. By- Jt he Ads 


RID PLACE o: FLIES 


SIMPLE HOME PRESCRIPTION 
LIKE MAGIC—NOT A POISON—FATAL 
TO INSECT PESTS—HARMLESS TO 
STOCK — CHEAP TO USE 


goin’ to be to Canada, 


, “ekg that's doin’ 
Flies are dangerous and cost the farmer thousands of 


to mention the spreading 











Laboratories announces the perfec- 
f a simple prescription, easily 
you can rid your house, 
almost instantly, with no trouble at all. 


it wasn't for the wives I'd think it was be- 
nobody along to 


When FLY-KILL is applied 
fatal to files and similar pests including chiggers, 
squitoes and moths. 

is so powerful as a repellant 


near stock or buildings where it 
Farm animals and human beings : 


“Tt ain't goin’ to cost me nothin’ 
to come along,” 
as well come along and have a big time. 





rid your place of insect 
y reader of this publication a full 
$2 prescription for only $1, 


FLY-KILL to be free from these 


no money—just your name ; : : 
more about some things than he ever will 


but it don't do no good to argue with edi- 





ion will be mailed at once. 


find the insect pests have vanished “ , 
i, the prescription costs you nothing. there's a trip in it 


him and his old lady 





GET YOUR ROOFING D 
FROM FACTORY-FREIGH 


MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
» profits the dealer would get. 
. Gaivanized Corrugated. 


might as well ride 





good pusher along if anything happens 
to that automobile of his. 


Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 


don’t break down much. 






Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. ; 
angel — He says when we get to Canada there's 
the rest that’s 
right on the train, 
of ice water and 


places to sleep, 
place to eat and plenty 








of influence to come up and see it. 
the reason they picked us editors. 


* to have a good time on this 
folks will want us 


thn show us ever’thing that’s good. 
See olene einai re yon ete Ot . . 

4 want us to write a lot about it and they 
Qi course I ain’t a editor of this paper. 
But it ain’t no need 
I'll just strut along as big 


693 Broadway, Dep.P-67,N.Y.C. ‘i " 
as the rest and they won’t know me from 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


ge DAISY FLY KILLER : 





I'll be writin’ you about my trip, 
done when I went to Mexico with 











didn't aim for them letters to Marthy 
be put in print but she was so proud to 
regular like that she had to 
happened to be the 


can’t spill or tip over; 


anything. Guaranteed. 
insist upon DAISY FLY 
MILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





them to get in print. 
to write to all 











woods or don't 
run over by a elephant or whatever it is 
they got up there in Canada. 


Antiseptic Japanese OW 
takes the qa and _iteh 


QU IC K relie f fren m ‘all bait 3 


that’s the good news I had to 
Next time I write I'll be < 
North somewhere’s, 
forget you folks back home. 


but I ain't goin’ 









bpd willsend a wets if Edge fps wae! razor = 30 day trial. 
Strop FREE. STERLING C 


.S.GOV T. JOB 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
Pusitions, paying $125-$250 month, can 
is book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau. Dep. 2258. St.Louis, Me. 





cotton to chop but I told her 
in a tight she could just block it out and 
some of that cotton in bunches 
the old fellow has been advertisin’ 











"SECURING A STAND. OF FALL | 
IRISH POTATOES 


3y L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


fem limiting factor in growing a fall 
crop of Irish potatoes is usually the 
securing of a stand. It is especially dif- 
ficult to get the seed to germinate when 
spring grown potatoes are used. Recently 
a new method has been discovered which 
makes it comparatively easy to get a 


stand when the spring grown seed 1s 
used. The material for treating the seed 
to make them germinate is ethylene chlor- 
hydrin 

How to Treat the Seed.—In using 
this method it is desirable that the pota- 
toes be dug and dried for at least three or 
four weeks before planting. Then about 
a couple of days before planting, cut the 
seed in the ordinary way. Even where 
small potatoes are being used, cut them 
in half. As far as possible, do not cut 
pieces so they will be smaller than one 
ounce in weight. 
ting, dip them in a solution of 40 per 
cent ethylene chlorhydrin, made by mix- 
ing one pint of the material in four gal 
lons. of water, or one gallon of the mate 
rial in 32 gallons of water. Allow the 
potatoes to remain in the solution just 
long enough so they are thoroughly wet. 
Then remove and put in some kind of a 
container that is just as nearly airtight 
as possible. Allow them to remain here 
not less than 24 hours nor more than 36. 
When they are removed from this con- 
tainer, plant immediately. Do not over- 
look putting them in this container for 
24 to 36 hours, as this is necessary in 
order to have the gases act on the eyes of 
the potatoes and wake them, so to speak, 
or overcome the dormant stage. Do not 
store the cut potatoes in the sun, but 
preferably ina cool, shady place where the 
temperature will be under 90 degrees. A 
higher temperature than this is likely to 
cause the potatoes that have been treated 
with this solution to rot. Where this 
treatment is given do not apply the cor- 
rosive sublimate solution for scab, as these 
treatments when combined will tause 
the potatoes to rot. 

Cost Not Excessive—The cost of 
this material is around $1 per quart or 
$3.25 per gallon, plus express. One quart 
of the ethylene chlorhydrin mixed with 
eight gallons of water is sufficient to treat 
10 bushels of potatoes. Therefore, when 
one buys a gallon one will have sufficient 
material to treat 40 bushels. This treat- 
ment should not cost over 10 to 12 cents 
a bushel and is certainly worth a great 
deal more than this when it enables one to 
get a good stand from the spring grown 
seed when planting for the fall crop. 

Ethlyene chlorhydrin may be bought 
from Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York. 
N. Y., at price quoted above. 


(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
NINE THINGS TO DO NOW 
P** off squash bugs and drop them in 


a pan of kerosene oil. No spray mix 





ture has any appreciable effect on them. 

2. For late fall and winter beets and car- 
rots, sow the seed between June 15 and July 1. 
Make soil quite rich and thoroughly pul 
verize it 

3. Set strawberries during June and July 
and a crop will be produced next season, pro- 
vided the plants make a good growth this 
summer and _ fall. 

4. Son dry some of the surplus peaches and 
apples in the old-fashioned way. This is in- 
expensive and produces a choice product when 
carefully done. 

5. To control anthracnose in dewberries, 
spray the new plants with Bordeaux when 
they are 8 to 12 inches high and repeat again 
in late August or early September. 

6. Set tomatoes and other plants quite deep 
at this time of year—just so an inch or two 
of the tops are out. This puts the root sys- 
tem deeper in the soil, down where moisture 

more abundant than near the surface. 

7. One can afford to sell produce at road- 
side markets a little cheaper than it is sold 


Immediately after cut- 
. 


in retail stores. This will aid in pleasing the 
Scustomers and bringing them back agaim 


Water the newly set trees, shrubbery, 


ete., during dry seasons. Don't sprinkle, but 
soak the ground around the tree once or 
twice a week Muiching with grass, leaves, 
vell rotted stable manure, etc., will also help 


9. Give a top-dressing of nitrate of soda, 
suiphat of ammonia, or some of the syn 
thetic nitrogens to roses, shrubbery, and trees, 
especially those that have been set in recent 
years, or which are not making the desired 
growth Follow this with a mulch of stable 
manure, which will help conserve moussture, 
add more plant food, and keep down weeds 
and grass. 


One Westie Deiinan 
By REVJW HOLLAND DD 
Building Character 


go OW can I ve certain that my chil 
dren will develop the right kind of 
So writes the anxious wife 


character ?” 
of a farmer. 


In the first place 
no one can be abso 
lutely certain that his 
children will take 
the straight cour 
in life. Long ago 
it was written by on. 
who had observed 
life closely, “Train 
up a child in the 





oO 


=== 
JOHN W. HOLLAND Way he should go», 


and when he is of! 
he will not depart from it.” 
tif if tif 


Character Can Be Taught.—By pre 
cept and example the mind of the grow 
ing child can be impressed with the im 
portance of learning the correct rules of 
the game of life. Parents cannot be too 
careful about the reading materials that 
come into the home. Everything that 
really relates to the body, mind, and soul 
of the child ought to be decently and hon- 
estly taught. Ignorance is no longer a 
safeguard from the pitfalls that lurk in 
human desires. 

: i ¢ i 


Character Can Be Caught.—lIi dis 
ease can be caught, so can good impulses 
Personally, I believe that the forces that 
helped me to develop moral and spiritual 
were found in the people whom 
A person is 


motives 
I met in my immature days. 
greater than anything that he can say or 
do. By the same token, there is a subtle 
influence about personality that exerts a 
powerful stimulus upon the lives of oth 
ers. We cannot be quite content with our 
selves when we know someone better an 
greater than we are. 


How carefully we should select schoo! 
teachers whose characters are above re 
proach. A foolish and giddy teacher is 
worse than none. One immoral teacher 
can undo the work of a_ half-hundred 
Christian parents. A bad apple will im 
peril a whole barrel. A bad man or 
woman can bruise and break the hig! 
ideals of a youth. My mother had thi: 
idea: “I do not want guests in my house 
unless they will help me in making my 
children better.” 


¢ q 


Character Must Be Wrought.—No 
matter how children are taught, no mat 
ter how much good there is in their en- 
vironment, they must learn to “work out 
their own salvation.” 


Parents, I wonder if we are not trying 
to do too many things for our children 
That which we do for them will be their 
undoing unless they can be led to do 
something for themselves. 

We are what we do. The prayers of 
others, no matter how eloquent they 
are, will do less for us than our ow" 
prayers. 

Only as children are led to wor! 
pray, play fair, in short, to lift up their 
own hearts and faces toward the sunlight 
of God, will their characters be assured 
of purity and strength. 

We can help our children only by 
helping them to help themselves! 
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I. Outlook for 1930 Peanut Crop 


UDGING from past experience, the United States 
Department of Agriculture forecast in the Agri- 
cultural Outlook for 1930 a probable reduction of 
about 15 per cent in the peanut acreage due to the low 
prices received for the 1929 crop. With such a de- 
crease and normal production, the 
position of this crop will be much 


better next fall than it has been 
since last September. If the de- 
crease is greater in the Spanish 


belt, there is a probability of good 
prices for this crop next fall. 

The poor prices in 1929 were 
due to both a large crop and poor 
quality caused by the excessive 
rains in the fall. Texas and Okla- 
homa have been rapidly expanding 
their acreage in Spanish peanuts during the last few 
years. With this type, much will depend on the posi- 
tion the Western farmers take this year on reduction 
or cessation of expanding acreage. 





PAUL TABOR 


Method of Producing Peanuts 


ITH some minor variations the method used in 

WV producing peanuts in the different parts of the 

South is essentially the same. It consists of 

getting a loose, clean seedbed over which weeders and 

drag harrows can be run without excessive clogging. 

In most cases plowing will be preferable to heavy har- 

rowing in preparing the land because weeds and stalks 

can be turned under better, leaving the surface clear 
of obstructions. 


By PAUL TABOR 


Department-of Agronomy, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture 


Ill. Planting and Spacing 


N PLANTING, Spanish peanuts need to be put down 
I thick and the other varieties scattered along thinner. 

Some of the highest yields of Spanish peanuts have 
been made with rows 18 inches apart, and the plants 
four inches in the drill. Rows less than 30 inches are 
hardly practical, however, and on thin land six inches 
in the row may be preferred to four inches. With the 
larger seeded kinds, 12 to 18 inches in the drill or even 
36 inches with the runner planted in corn middles, is 
preferred. 

The small seeded kinds can be planted without shell- 
ing, the larger seeded kinds need to be shelled. Seed 
can be shelled and kept for quite a while without low- 
ering the germination, if they stored under good 
conditions, with only moderate temperature and humid- 
ity changes. All kernels cracked or broken may go 
bad in warm weather. Even if perfectly fresh such 
kernels would not be safe for seed. 

Planting on a level or slightly below is the best plan. 


are 


The time for planting varies from early cotton plant- 


ing to late corn planting with the Spanish variety 
With the other varieties, the range of time covers the 
time cotton could be safely’ planted before the boll 


weevil came. A mediumdate is preferred if the curing 
season is favorable for the crop planted at this time. 


The best method of cultivating peanuts during the 


Peanuts, Goobers, Ground Peas, or Pinders 
Whatever You Call Them, They’re Handled Alike and Here’s How 


early stage of growth is with a weeder. The first weed- 
ing can be done as the peanut plants are coming up. 
No special care to prevent covering with dirt is neces- 
sary for the young peanut plant can push through if 
it is entirely covered with soil. Running the weeder 
over the crop after each heavy rain will keep the crust 
broken and the crop clean, 

Good peanut crops have been made with no cultiva- 
tion except a weeder, but most farmers have found at 
least one cultivation with sweeps has the advantage of 
cleaning weeds out of the middles better than a weeder 
after the crop gets half grown. The peanut resembles 
cotton in not being able to stand weeds and grass very 
well. It is distinctly a clean cultivated crop and needs 
to be treated as such. 


IV. 


N HARVESTING, 
the Spanish belt in 


Harvesting 


the advantage is usually with 
Georgia and Alabama, as the 

temperature is high there and the rainfall usually 
light. Occasionally heavy rains come during the cur- 
ing season and seriously damage all nuts left curing in 


the field. The usual advantage of better drying con- 
ditions allows a cruder stack of nuts to be used suc- 
cessfully. In the Virginia area, careful stacking by 


hand about poles and capping with dry grass is con- 
sidered necessary, but in the Spanish belt stacking with 
a pitchfork can be done nearly all the years successfully. 
Stacking needs to be done before the plants dry, ac- 
cording to common practice. After the plants are 
plowed or pulled up, they are allowed to wilt well and 
are then ready to be stacked about a pole, nuts toward 
the inside. Crosspieces near the base of the poles keep 
the nuts from resting on the ground 
and afford ventilation. 


























If one plans to use commercial fer- 

tilizers or lime under peanuts, it should ap ~ The kernels should be full size in the 
be done with the expectation of no DIGGING DITCHES wil H DYNAMITE pods before harvesting begins. There 
profit some years. The quantities to should be no delay with the Spanish 
use have not been determined well peanuts because this variety will sprout 
enough to make a definite recommen- in wet weather after the nuts are ma- 
dation from experimental evidence. “What is considered one of the outstand ture. The changing color of the vines, 
From 200 to 500 pounds per acre is glen ee See tee the filling of the pods, and the darken- 
believed to be the most profitable range, Wade Stackhouse and Ben Horton,” writes 
with nearly all the fertilized area C. N. Bennett, county agent of Jenkins 

County, Georgia. Seven hundred acres of 


nearer 200. There is greater probabil- 


ity of increases in yield from commer- been drained by a dynamited ditch at a 
es f ree ce inital, Sh 1 cost of $213. The tract will be sowed in 
cial fertilizers in the Virginia-North carpet grass and lespedeza pasture for 
Carolina area than in Georgia- Alabama- livestock. The picture at the right shows 
Florida are: one of the blasts, Below is seen a ditch 

orida area. after the final shot. Left to right in the 

From experience, 200 pounds of land picture are Mr. Hart, Ben Horton, Fred 


plaster per acre is a distinct help in 
Virgina and North Carolina if super- 
phosphate is not used but is of little 
or no help farther South. From ex- 
periments in Virginia, basic slag or 
superphosphate could be used success- 
fully under peanuts on good land with- 
out additional materials, but from gen- 
eral experience over the entire belt, a 


complete fertilizer with two to three 
per cent of nitrogen is needed on thin 
lands. 

The Coastal Plains station at Tif- 
ton, Ga., tentatively recommends 2Nit- 
10Phos-4Pot on such soils. On fairly 


they have secured good re- 
250 pounds of. superphos- 
phate per acre. There is no guide in 
use of lime south of Virginia, except 
not to use large quantities. Probably 
200 to 500 pounds per acre applied i 
the row will give good increase occa- 
sionally, but more often will give little 
or no increases. 


good soils, 
sults from 


land formerly known as 


Messick of the 
County Agent Bennett. 


Alligator Lake has 


Dupont Powder Co., and 



















ing of the streaks on the inside of the 


hulls can all be used to indicate the 
correct stage for harvesting. 
After the stacks of peanuts have 


cured three to six weeks they are ready 
for picking. If picked slightly green 
the nuts need to be kept in a well ven- 
tilated place to prevent molding and 
heating. The large varieties are usually 
bagged while the Spanish are handled 
in wagonloads like cotton seed. 


V. Machine Production of 
Peanuts 


NE of the most interesting devel- 

opments in peanut production re- 

cently has been the demonstra- 
tions in Southwest Georgia of produc- 
ing peanuts exclusively with tractor 
power. Former County Agents Davis 
and Dolvin near Albany, Georgia, were 
able to materially reduce the cost of 
producing peanuts in 1928 through the 
use of power machinery. This opens 
the possibility of using what has for- 
merly been considered as marginal lands 
in much of Southwest Georgia and 
adjoining Florida for peanut produc- 
tion as soon as the market will take 
an additional quantity of nuts or 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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- EDITORIAL OPINION -~ 











WHAT ABOUT LARGE SCALE CORPORA- 
TION FARMING? 


S THERE a revolution in American farming? 

Changes are undoubtedly taking place, but is it a 

revolution? History shows that revolutions do 
not occur in agriculture. Changes are evolved but 
nothing so radical as to be correctly termed a “revo- 
lution” has ever occurred in agriculture. But today 
popular writers tell us that there is actually a “revolu- 
tion” in American agriculture. They seem to have in 
mind* the changes in agricultural production which are 
being brought about by the use of more and better 
power and machinery and the consequent increase in 
the size of the farms which must follow. They assume 
that so-called mass production will come and do the 
same for agriculture that it has done for industry. 

Is large scale, corporation farming coming, and will 
it prove financially successful, are questions frequently 
asked and discussed in present day agricultural and 
business circles. The weight of popular opinion seems to 
be that corporation or large-scale farming is coming 
and it is generally assumed that it will be more profit- 
able than the home or family farming of this and past 
days. The general opinion seems to be that it goes 
without argument that it will prove more profitable 
and that consequently it is certain to come by the force 
of inexorable economic law. If large scale farming 
proves more profitable or economical than the small 
family conducted farming of past days, it is quite likely 
to become general, but there is yet little or no evidence 
to justify the assumption that to date it is more profit- 
able. On the contrary, the available evidence seems 
to indicate that the family sized farm is operated as 
successfully from a financial viewpoint and more satis- 
factorily than the large corporation farm. 

That the size of the farm units will increase, how- 
ever organized or operated, seems inevitable. Beyond 
doubt, increased power and machinery will lower the 
cost of production, and even now the cost of the power 
and machinery necessary to do farm work economically 
imposes too heavy an overhead expense to be econom- 
ically borne by a small sized farm. But it does not 
follow from this that the manner of the organization 
of the farm must of necessity change. 

If farming were simply a business, as storekeeping 
or manufacturing is a business, undoubtedly large scale 
corporation farming would become general and dis- 
place most of the home sized and family operated 
farms. But farming, if a business, is much more than 
a mere business. It is a mode of life. Being more 
than a business, social as well as economic factors are 
involved and it does not follow that economic advan- 
tages will surely outweigh social disadvantages. There- 
fore, if we accept the assumption of most present day 
agricultural writers that corporation large scale farm- 
ing will be as economically successful as mass produc- 
tion in manufacturing has been, there is as yet insuffi- 
cient evidence to show that the advantages are suffi- 
cient to justify or force the social changes which it 
seems must follow the disappearance of the home sized 
and family operated farm. 

There is no question that the use of more and better 
power and machinery will prove economical and indi 
rectly increase the size of our farms, but it does not 
follow that large scale corporation farming is to drive 
out the family operated farm. 

Agricultural production has certain limitations and 
basic handicaps which do not apply with equal force 
to manufacturing or industrial production. The vol- 
ume of production cannot be sufficiently controlled, be- 
cause of the weather and other important factors over 
which the farmer has little or no control. The farmer, 
therefore, not being able to foretell expenses or sales 
prices, cannot budget his business operations. Also the 
length of the turnover in agricultural production, rang- 
ing from one to ten years, makes it impossible for the 
farmer to speed up or slow down production to meet 
rapidly changing economic conditions. 

If these fundamental handicaps make the business of 
the small farmer more difficult and hazardous, how are 
they to be avoided or overcome by the large scale cor- 
poration farm? Indeed, will they not operate with 
even greater force and more disastrous results on the 
large corporation farm than on the home sized and 
family operated farm? 


“GOD ALMIGHTY CAN’T BLESS PEOPLE BE- 
YOND THEIR CAPACITY TO RECEIVE” 


#9 HAT does it cost your tobacco and cotton 
farmers to market their crops?” 

This question was asked by a Far West 

farmer as we sipped grapefruit juice from tree ripened 





Why Club Work? Because It Develops— 


Character, by responsibility. 

Loyalty, by interest in home and community. 
Understanding, by working with nature, 
Business Methods, by doing business. 


Work Habits, by showing the joy of work. 
Originality, by opportunity for initiative. 
Resourcefulness, by overcoming obstacles. 
Kindness, by care and ownership of animals. 


—Courtesy American Bankers’ Association Bulletin. 











and tree mellowed fruit in California last spring. 

“Our cotton and tobacco farmers do not know the 
cost of marketing either product and not one in a hun- 
dred seems to care to know,” was our embarrassed 
reply. 

“That must account for the periodical overproduction 
of your two main cash crops. God Almighty can't 
bless people beyond their capacity to receive—a ca- 
pacity born of intelligent working together. We have 
no overproduction in the Imperial Valley—we stop 
selling when the market is supplied and we gauge our 
production on probable demand.” 

x * * 


“What does it cost to put your citrus crops on the 
consumer’s market?” we counter-questioned. 

“Here is the record recorded by our codperatives,” 
he answered, producing these data :— 





PO DN NE os iv cans cessnke%ess odes 38.4 per cent 
PSCMING GME RAWUBM os o0ccccvcccsaces .... 2.2 per cent 
PRCRING, BORGIR, O06. cccciscescessesccuse 7.1 per cent 
UII 6 ii05 4444040 5nene beens Oveanes 16.4 per cent 
UE DUE BE VOPEIOINE oso ccciccnscctacens 1.5 per cent 
DONE GRUNEN  pandacderacdavcucesceeynene 7.2 per cent 
RRINOE CRBTIER. i060 bedeccndsaccacendicces Bee Oe Oe 

MD. bihecs eekeenauess4sebeeneessesnkskes 100 per cent 


“There is no overproduction in the Imperial Valley,” 
he went on. “We keep the profit killing surplus off 
the market. Every orchardist and farmer in our great 
territory here is dependent upon every other farmer 
and orchardist, and all prosper alike. The net returns 
from our business codperation is independence. If we 
can all work as a unit in selling our perishable prod- 
ucts, why is it that the cotton and tobacco farmers can- 
not do the same thing with their non-perishable prod- 
ucts ?” 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Let’s 


Learn Sweet Potato Salesmanship 


ERE are two very instructive charts. The 
first shows where folks grow sweet pota- 

toes. Look at the big circles from Vir- 
ginia to Texas, each space of which no larger 
than a mustard seed represents 500 carloads of 
sweet potatoes produced. The second one shows 
where the growers ship their sweet potatoes and 
turn them directly into money. 
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Now let’s study the charts a bit. Take New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. The dots in the 
map on the right are nearly as large as the dots in 
the one on the left. This means that these states sell 
almost their entire production of sweet potatoes. While 
they produce less than 10 per cent of the total crop, 
they furnish more than 65 per cent of the total carlot 
shipments. 

Now begin at North Carolina, swing around to 
Texas, and compare dots on the two maps. These 
11 states produce 83 per cent of the total sweet potato 
crop—about five times as many potatoes as all the 
rest of the states put together. But when it comes to 
salesmanship, they are furnishing less than one-third 
of the carlot shipments to the big markets. 


How we do need to learn the art of sweet 
potato salesmanship! 











We were not able to give a satisfactory answer to 
this question but the question did come into our mind, 
“Ts the distressing absence of blessings upon cotton, to- 
bacco, and peanut growers due to their lack of capacity 
to receive the spirit of codperation ?” 


AS THINGS LOOK TO US 


PROPOS that article on page 8, “Disk Plows 
and Vetch Did It,” we are reminded that some 
very fine vetch crops have been reported from 

a number of different communities in recent weeks. 
And, as one progressive county weekly remarked, 
“Some very fine crops are going to be harvested this 
fall where vetch was turned under this spring.’’ The 
Agricultural Department of A. & W. P. Railway, the 
Western Railway of Alabama, and the Georgia Rail- 
road, in a summary recently released, reported that six 
tons of green matter per acre carrying nitrogen valued 
at $15 was the average growth added to the soil in the 
nineteen soil building demonstrations conducted by it in 
coéperation with the Georgia Cotton Growers’ Coéper- 
ative Association and county agents. Hairy vetch and 
Austrian winter peas are the two legumes that have 
been used. Surely, surely, those farmers who yet 
refuse to use winter legumes as a part of their crop- 
ping scheme will not continue their old methods many 
years longer. ... Georgia farmers seem to be finding 
in wheat a profitable new crop, this year’s crop being 
reported as the best in the history of the state. We 
are watching with much interest this increased atten- 
tion to a crop that has always been grown in small 
quantities in the more northern counties of both Georgia 
and Alabama. . This plant patent bill passed by 
Congress may be worth some study by plant breeders 
who in the past have often seen the profits from their 
plant creations go to others. ... A century and a half 
ago Adam Smith wrote of farming, or “husbandry” 
as he called it, “After what are called the fine arts and 
the liberal professions there is perhaps no trade which 
requires so great a variety of knowledge and experi- 
ence.” Few of our city critics of agriculture have 
learned that truth yet and those of our rural folks who 
continue to tell us, “Anybody can farm!” haven't 
learned it either. 


CULTIVATION CLINCHES INVESTMENT 


EEDS in a cultivated field of good tilth grow 

amazingly fast and like a well fed pig double 

in size at short intervals and cut down the 
supply of water and food the crop should have. On ac- 
count of the great proportion of injury weeds do after 
nearly every charge has been made against the crop 
(except the charges for cultivation and harvest), the 
responsibilities of cultivation are the greatest we owe 
the crop. Land rent, preparation, fertilization, seeds, 
planting are already charged to the crop’s account and 
the only way that we can realize on these expenditures 
is to add to them the good effects of “frequent, thor- 
ough, shallow cultivation.” We often lose a great part 


of the good effects of cultivation by not cultivating 
often enough, by not doing a thorough job, and by too 
deep cultivation that destroys the roots of the crop we 
are trying to save. 











" OR several years The Progressive Farmer has 
had a place of its own on the reading table 
in the reception room in my _ office,” re- 

marked Ds. Thomas A. Cheatham, a_ prominent 

oculist of Birmingham, the other day. “Of course, 
there are also the gen- 
eral run of Northern 
magazines such as Time, 
Literary Digest, Collier’s, American Magazine, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, etc., but more than twice as 
many men and women prefer your paper to more 
generally. displayed news stand publications. It may 
be curiosity that prompts the selection, but once opened 
up, I have yet to see a single person discard it without 
an interested perusal. The same old magazines are 
like steak and potatoes three times a day. An inter- 
esting Southern publication, a farm paper which is 
truly progressive adds a fine, fresh touch of variety 
to the reading room. I read The Progressive Farmer 
for pleasure; my patients are welcome to the profit. 

Other doctors might pick up this hint from my ex- 

perience.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
IN A DOCTOR’S OFFICE 


Lhe Progressive Farmer 
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Make Dixie America’s Garden Spot 


ECENT trips have taken 
me across several Southern 
States and across several 
Northern States—as far north as 
Pittsburgh and Detroit and as far west as Chicago. 
And in traveling across Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania I have been again 
reminded of what I wrote a year 
or two ago when I spoke of this 
territory as being a land of— 
Big Barns, 
Big Farms, 
Big Teams, 
Big Factories, 
Big Cities. 

Throughout this territory one 
man cultivates a much greater 
number of acres than in the 
South. In the South, we make more per acre than is 
made in the North, but the Northern farmer makes 
more per man, The explanation is found in the greater 
use of horse power and machinery by Northern and 
Western farmers. 





CLARENCE POE 


“I never saw a man plowing with one horse till I 
came South on this trip,” a Dakota agricultural leader 
said to me in Charleston, S. C., last year, and this 
absence of one-horse plowing or cultivation to a South- 
erner is always one of the most striking features of 
the Western farming scene. 

Slavery is gone, but to a large extent we folks of 
the South are still slaves of slavery, or to survivals of 
slavery. 3efore the Civil War, human labor cost 
little and it was not bad business to let one human 
being put in all his time following one horse or one 
mule. And when the man behind the mule dressed in 
rags, lived in a cabin, and ate cornbread and side meat, 
this “one man to one horse” system was not such an 
unsound economic practice. It could probably be 
justified. 

But it cannot be justified today. We are living in 
a machine age, and a man’s prosperity depends largely 
on how many units of horsepower his brain directs. 
The man who runs his brain with one horsepower is 
doomed. The great corporations, the great industrial 
enterprises, are everywhere trying to see how they can 
reduce the ratio of workers in proportion to power 
utilized or produced. They are trying to see how many 
horses (or their equivalent) one man and one brain 
can keep going. I was in a great hydroelectric plant 
on one of our Southern rivers recently which was 
developing 32,000 horsepower all the time. Yet just 
fifteen men operated the whole vast enterprise. 


Twenty years ago this spring I made a trip through 
the West, going through Illinois, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, etc., and I] recently came across an old copy of 
The Progressive Farmer of July 16, 1910, in which I 
said :— 

“The cold statistical fact is that the average in- 
come per farm worker in 1900 was only $189 for 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, and only $184 
for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia 
as compared with $663 for Iowa, Indiana, and 
Illinois. And the main reason is because the West- 
erner (1) uses over four times as much horse power, 
(2) just five times the value of improved implements, 
and (3) cultivates nearly three times as many 
acres, while (4) the Western farmers in these 

states not only keep nearly five times as many 
milk cows in proportion to number as our South- 
ern farmers, but sell an average of $212 worth of 
livestock for each farm worker, against only $23 
for the average farm worker in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina—cortvincing proof 
that the South’s main agricultural needs are :— 


“(1) More and better tools; 
“(2) More and better horses to work them with; 
“(3) More dairying and stock raising.” 


While the South has unquestionably made much 
progress in this twenty-year period, the contrast be- 
tween West and South in this matter of horse power 
still exists. While we have been making progress 
the Westerners have, too. 


Nearly all economic and industrial progress today 
rests upon an acceptance of this fact—that humanity 
has moved on from a hand power age to a machine 
power age. The North and West realize this. The 
South, outside of Texas and Oklahoma, does not. But 
lower prices for cotton may make even the Southeast 
wake up. In Chicago, a Northern friend said to me: 
“IT was down in Texas recently and saw the great fields 
of cotton, broken by tractors and planted and culti- 


- system. 


And a Trip North and West Suggests 


Some Ways of Doing It 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


vated by the most modern machinery. A little later I 
was ina Southeastern State and saw men following one- 
horse plows, breaking and cultivating little patchy spots 
here and there, and depending on commercial fertilizer 
for soil fertility. I don’t see how they can survive.” 


And the answer is, of course, that they can’t survive 
—unless they change their methods. The hand power 
age cannot survive in competition with the machine age. 


IV 

“We must change our infantry farmers to cavalry 
farmers,” as B. L. Moss used to say when he was 
managing editor of The Progressive Farmer. Seeing 
so many of these Western “cavalry farmers” riding in 
their fields in the last few days reminds me of a story 
I heard, I believe, on that trip West twenty years ago. 
An agent called on a Kansas farmer’s wife and said 
he had some kind of farm machine he wished to sell 
her husband. “Is it something he can sit down and 
ride on while he works?’ she asked. ‘For without it 
is, he ain’t goin’ to get it.” 

These Western farmers riding behind two to four 
fast stepping horses not only make more money than 
our Southern farmers, but they don’t have to work so 
hard. Which reminds me that one of my good friends 
from the South lived in the North several years. “Talk 
about Southern farmers being lazy,” he said on his re- 
turn, “it looks like to me if anybody's lazy, it’s the 
Northern farmers. They are always trying to find 
some way to make horses or machines do their work 
for them. Our Southern farmers don't. But it would 
be a great thing if our folks would begin to cultivate 
this profitable sort of laziness.” 

In cultivating corn, for example, no Western farmer 
would think of using a hoe, or a one-horse plow. In 
planting he “checks and double checks,” as Amos ’n’ 
Andy would say, and cultivates both ways.+ For ex- 
ample, he rides his cultivator east and west and then 
rides it north and south in between the stalks, for the 
rows run both ways instead of just one way as with us. 


Vv 

But if in explaining the Western farmer's greater 
carning power we say that Reason No. 1 is that he puts 
dis brain to work with two, four, or six horse power 
instead of one horse power, Reason No. 2 is almost 
as important. . 

And Reason No. 2 is that the Western farmer has a 
two-armed system of farming instead of our one-armed 
I refer, of course, to the idea we have often 
emphasized in recent months—namely, that there are 
two great arms for producing agricultural wealth :— 

Plant Production, 
Animal Production, 
And a great trouble with us in Dixie is that we use 
only the one arm—Plant Production. 
Vi 

While in Chicago I was shut up in a heated house 
while men outside passed and repassed either wearing 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ROM Marion County, Kentucky, comes this 
list of loved objects of the countryside, the 
last two items appealing especially to us:— 


> 


Ce) 


. 


I love the slanting crimson streaks in the sky at 
sunset. 

I love the blue-gray haze that veils our distant hills. 

I love to watch the crows at sunrise, wending their 
way to the nearby cornfields. 

I love to hear the dry sticks and weeds crack and 
pop when the first plow is stuck in the damp and 
fertile soil. 

I love the oaks that hold their 
until the new buds of spring push 
flirt with the March winds. 

I love the sloping hillsides near glades of cedar, 
where sheep have grazed, and left bits of wool on 
bush and shrub, from which the birds will line their 
tiny nests. 

I love to walk along on an abandoned roadway and 
dream of our forefathers who rode over it on gay and 
high-spirited horses or trudged along with teams of 
oxen. 

I love to kneel by a flowing spring and take a sip 
of its crystal waters, and imagine that long, long ago, 
the red man, thirsty from hunt or warfare, drank 
deep at the same place. 

TERESA E. MATTINGLY. 
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overcoats or wishing they had 
them, while a friend who spends 
his winters in the South (and 
would probably spend all his time 
South if business reasons did not force him back 
North), began to talk about the great advantages the 
South has in its climate and long growing season. 
Southern farmers can work so many more days in the 
year than Northern farmers can that when we once 
learn to make each day’s work as profitable as theirs, 
Southern agriculture will have a marked advantage. 
And every fall when I see the long lines of tourists 
fleeing from the rigors of New York, Chicago, Mich- 
igan, and other places, I think how fortunate we are 
in that the Almighty gives to us every winter the sort 
of climate that these tourists must move themselves 
1,000 or 2,000 miles to find. 


VII 


So in spite of all present handicaps, I am convinced 
that the South is the coming section of America. Those 
of us who belong tothe generation now between thirty 
and sixty, and those who are under thirty—we have it 
in our power to make Dixie the garden spot of Amer- 
ica. Consider further just the matter of our great ad- 
vantage in the matter of winter climate as just men- 
tioned. To a slight extent it is offset by the fact that 
in summer our climate, while far better for plants, is 
not quite so agreeable to people as the Northern cli- 
mate—although the temperature actually climbs higher 
in the prairie states and there are more heat prostra- 
tions there than in the South. Furthermore, it is al- 
most inevitable (as C. M. Kettering of General Motors 
recently prophesied) that science will soon find a way 
of economically cooling houses, factories, and offices, 
just as we now have ways of economically heating 
such places. 


When that happens, business and industry will come 
South even faster than now—and they are already com- 
ing pretty fast. Practically every time the Census 
Bureau announces 1920-30 population gains for a mis- 
cellaneous group of American cities, it is seen that 
Southern cities have beaten all the others except Cali- 
fornia—and California is growing because it is itself 
Southern in the real sense with climate and other ad- 
vantages like those of Dixie. 





For all these reasons I would conclude by saying to 
the farm men and women of Dixie, let us thank God 
and take courage. We have the choicest section of 
America. We can—and should—make it the most 
beautiful section. With our long growing season and 
by cashing in on our opportunities for (1) using more 
horse power and machinery and (2) adding animal pro- 
duction to plant production, we can make it the richest 
farming section of America. Southern cities and South- 
ern industry are setting a pace that Southern agricul- 
ture can follow. Let us learn the way and do the job! 


Lhe ‘Ministry of Reauty 


The Maidenly Beauty of Young Poplars 
, e next time the opportunity offers, you will not 





regret taking time to consider the beauty of young 

poplar trees (or tulip trees, as they are properly 
called). We do not mean the very young poplars but 
those that have attained almost their full height but 
have not yet filled out in thickness—beautifully tall, 
beautifully slender, beautifully erect, with a sort of 
maidenly grace about them that arrests attention and 
evokes admiration. And the dense foliage and large, 
tulip-like blossoms—they are almost tropical in their 
luxuriance. There are few prettier forest trees, and 
they call to mind Browning’s line :— 

“Amidst a grove, the very straightest tree.” 


Afand of Rural (omradeship 


Last Call for July 4 Preparations 
‘aaa is still time to make preparation for some 





community meeting of some kind on July 4—week 
The spring and early summer work 
has been long and hard. The farmer and his family 
are entitled to a day of relaxation and recreation. 
Why not work out plans for some celebration of “The 
Fourth” in which either a group of neighbors or the 
whole community can participate? 


AThought forthe jjeek 


E WHO will live for others shall have great 
troubles, but they shall seem to him small. He 
who will live for himself shall have small trou- 
sete but they shall seem to him great—Dean W. R. 
nge. 


after next. 
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PLANT FOOD IN VARIOUS CROPS AND 
MANURES 


na OW much nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and pot- 
ash are contained in a ton of horse manure 
and in a ton of cow manure, a ton of soybean 


hay, crimson clover hay, red clover hay, corn grain, 
seed cotton, and tobacco?” 

One ton of fresh horse manure contains: 
Without With straw 
bedding bedding 
9 pounds 11 pounds 


8 pounds 6 pounds 
. 19 pounds 13 pounds 


Nitrogen = 
Phosphoric acid 
Potash eae ts 
One ton fresh cow manure contains :— 
Without With straw 
bedding bedding 


Nitrogen Aish seeder 10 pounds 9 pounds 
Phosphoric acid ... 5S pounds 6 pounds 
«ae 8 pounds 9 pounds 


It must be remembered that these are 
only approximate average figures, for 
the composition will vary with the 
feed, the quantity and kind of bedding, 
and the moisture content. Yard manure 
subjected to leaching and other losses 
is only worth about one-half as much 
as fresh manure, according to Thorne. 

Plant food in one ton of the materials 
stated is as follows :— 

Phosphor 


Nitrogen ic acid Potash 
pounds pounds pounds 
Soybean hay 51 14 47 
Red clover hay 41 8 33 
Crimson clover hay 45 12 45 
Corn grain (35.7 bu.) 32 14 x 
Seed cotton (lint and 
seed) . : 43 17 19 
Tobacco (leaves) 88 10 115 


The corn grain, seed cotton (lint and 
seed), and tobacco (leaves) will re- 
move when taken off the land all the 
plant foods they contain, for they all 
come from the soil. As to the leg- 
umes—soybeans, red clover, and crimson clover—all 
of the phosphoric acid and potash they contain also 
come from the soil, but a part of the nitrogen 
in these plants comes from the air and part from the 
soil, but how much comes from the soil and how much 
is taken from the air by the bacteria on the roots of 
the plants, which is used by the plants in their growth, 
will vary greatly. If the plants and soil are well in- 
oculated a larger per cent of the nitrogen will be taken 
from the air. Also if the soil is poor a larger per cent 
of the nitrogen will come from the air, although the 
total quantity of nitrogen taken from the air may not 
be larger than will be the case on a good soil. 


VALUE OF SOYBEANS FOR FEEDING 


READER wishes to know the feeding value of 

25 bushels of soybeans that are old and will no 

longer germinate. Pound for pound, soybeans 
are about equal in feeding value and very similar in 
feed nutrients to cottonseed meal. The digestible nu- 
trients in 100 pounds of each are as follows :— 
Soybeans Cottonseed meal 
33.2 pounds 33.4 pounds 


24.7 pounds 24.3 pounds 
16.1 pounds 7.9 pounds 


Digestible protein ........ 
Digestible carbohydrates 
Bpemeetivie fat .........05. 

In considering the value of the beans for feeding 
dairy cattle, the cost of grinding must be considered. 


Edited By? TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


While it is not likely that the loss of germination in 
the beans will materially lessen their feeding value, 
this fact and the cost and trouble of grinding should 
reduce the price at which the beans should be bought 
A value of 75 cents a bushel is equal to $25 


or sold 
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She has a record of 18,632 pounds milk, 1,048.07 pounds butterfat in one year, her butterfat pro- 
duction exceeding her own live weight. S. J. McKee, Independence, Oregon, is her owner. 


, 


a ton and $1 a bushel is equal to $33%4 per ton. Prob- 
ably these beans are worth around 85 cents to 90 cents 
a bushel, or, say, $28 to $30 a ton, and at such a price 
should be cheap feed. Like cottonseed meal, they re- 
quire a carbohydrate such as corn to balance them. 


IMPORTANT FACTS TO REMEMBER IN 
RAISING DAIRY CALVES 


ALVES worth raising must be from good parents. 

2. Good care of both calf and dam at time of 

birth are essential in successful calf raising. 

3. The calf should be left with its mother for the 
first two days so that it can get the colostrum milk. 

4. Feed fresh clean whole milk at a temperature of 
98 degrees for the first two weeks. 

5. Make change from whole milk to skimmilk or 
milk substitutes gradually. 
6. Weigh calf’s milk. 
7. Cleanliness is absolutely necessary for success. 

8. Feed milk or milk substitutes at regular intervals 
and at a uniform temperature. 

9, When the substitution of skimmilk or milk 
substitutes for whole milk begins, offer the calf a little 
grain and hay. Gradually increase the allowance of 
both as the calf grows older. 


Don't overfeed. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Some Hints for the Dairyman 


For Early Summer and for All the Year 


10. Mixed hay is preferable for calves under three 
months of age. Older calves should receive a good 
quality legume hay. 

ll. Keep calves in good growing thrifty condition. 
Stunted calves do not make heavy milkers: 


12, A liberal use of good pasture and roughage in 
growing out heifers will greatly reduce their cost. 

13. Care should be exercised to prevent calves from 
becoming infested with parasites. 

14. Don’t breed too soon. 


TROUBLES IN DAIRY HERD 


HE following suggestions regard- 

ing the handling of troubles that 

may occur in the dairy herd -have 

been worked out by the agricultural 
leaders of Smith County, Texas :— 

Every manager of a herd of dairy 

cattle should be prepared for the ordi- 

nary emergencies that are sure to come. 

The following instruments are most 

often needed and should be on hand :— 


Approximate 
cost 
BEM BOVOT QUERE: ciciccscccdsrcecive $1.50 
2 milk tubes of different sizes .... 15 
2 teat plugs of different sizes .... 10 
BVOCRT GRA CAMNGID 2202 ccccccceces 75 
Syringe ...... ah ere 2.00 


BPeMGCHIMg HOtHe 6. ooesscccsccces ‘ “a 

A supply of disinfectants, coal tar 
preparation, carbolic acid, etc., and sev- 
eral pounds of Epsom salts and a bottle 
of iodine should also be kept handy. 

Apply the “ounce of prevention” by 
keeping everything clean and sanitary. 

1. Tuberculosis.—Have herd tested annu 
ally by competent veterinarian. Don’t ad 
mit animal to herd or buy one until it is 
tested. 

2. Contagious Abortion.— Follow same 
practice as for tuberculosis. 

3. Milk Fever.—Disinfect hands, milk fever outfit, and cow's 
udder: pump, up each quarter until well distended with air 
and tie cloth string one inch wide around free end of teat 
to prevent escape of air. If cow is not up in two hours and 
the air has been absorbed, pump the udder up again. 


4. Bloat.—Give two tablespoonfuls of creosote or similar 
disinfectant in quart of warm water, administered as a drench. 
It will help to tie stick in mouth, In severe cases, use trocar: 
select spot equally distant from last rib, the hip bone, and 
the backbone on left side. The skin is cut for about an inch, 
then the trocar is thrust into the paunch. Withdraw trocar 
leaving cannula in opening as long as any gas escapes. It 
is generally advisable to follow a case of bloat with one 
pound of Epsom salts. 


5. Retention of Afterbirth.—Call veterinarian. 
cow to eat afterbirth. 


6. Blackleg.—No known cure. Vaccinate calves at 4 mouths 
of age with 5 c.c. of Blackleg Agressin, injected under skin. 


7. Calf Scours.—Give one to two ounces castor oil. Re- 
duce milk by one-half or two-thirds. Follow with one-half 
pint of limewater might and morning. 


PUREBRED NOT THOROUGHBRED 
OWEVER arbitrary and faulty it may be from 
several points of consideration, the word “thor- 
oughbred” is now used by well informed stock- 
men to designate only one breed of animals, the run- 
ning bred horse. To use the term “thoroughbred” as 
descriptive of any other purebred animal, such as thor- 
oughbred cattle or poultry, indicates on the part of the 
user a lack of familiarity with modern usage in live- 
stock matters. The common practice is to use the term 
“purebred” where thoroughbred was formerly used. 


Never allow 

















Here’s How— 





Fact and F ‘ction About Shipping Hogs in Hot Weather 





Avoid losses when 


STUPPING HOGS 


in hot weather 


Not 
LUST LOST My TEMPER 
AND I'M RUNNIN! AROUND 
LOOKIN FOR IT. 













ARE ‘YE TRYIN’ 
TO CATCH THAT 
HOG PLUMMER? 











AUTHORITIES OLPFER AS TO WHETHER 
PIG WOULD SAN “SKWEE™" OR“SQUEE™ 
UMNOER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES Ss . % 





LOADING CAREFULLY 


WHITH AS LITTLE EXCITEMENT 
AS POSSIBLE W Ww Nw NN ww } 


Wet them down well 
WET SAND IN ACAR OR TRUCK 
»MAKES A GOOD BED ~ a ~ 


WHAT A SWELL Rai Road 
TWIS TURNED OvT T'BE— 
MAKE THEIR CUSTOMERS 
SLEEP ON WET SAND! 


NO MORE o' MY 
BUSINESS! 


WONG INA 





HAM SANDWICH! 





Lbsof PGE 


GUNNY SACK IN CAR 
WILL KEEP HOGS COOL ALL NIGHT 


DRINK AN’ BE MERRY,GENTS — 
TOMORROW YE MAY GEA 


IF YOURE A REGULAR GUN You'LL INSTALL A-COLD DRINK 
STAND OR ICE CREAM PARLOR OR SOMETHING. 


THE COo\ AIR DESCENDS 


AND KEEPSHOGS COMFORTABLE. 
{ASMALLER AMOUNT WILL DOIN TRUCK] 





\d 
OF COURSE You ~~ iy ——" 
her srpbend cy ee rye fe 
WELL- <A 
WHOLE IsoLBso' “~~ 
COLDAIR MIGHT 
OESCEND ALL AT 
ONCE - SORTA 





WELL WELL,—-A 
MOST INTERESTING 
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Get It Up, Get It Growing, Keep It Growing 
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The Easiest Way Is the Quickest Way and Here Are Some Suggestions 
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Vhen land is hard a rotary hoe will break the crust so a perfect stand may be 


obtained. 


Early cultivation dries out wet land and warms up cold 


soil so young cotton plants may grow. 


. © 


A tractor and two rotary hoes will cover 75 acres a day 


ard leave’ the soil loose in addition to killing grass. 


ml atus——, ait 


or eeenaed 
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Sam Johnson’s Weekly Farm Lesson: 
‘What Is Soil—Not Just Dirt, Is It?” 


HEN Sam Johnson entered the 

office the other day he “toted” two 
cumbersome paper wrapped packages. 
After he had opened them, he ran _ his 
hands deep into his trousers pockets 
(“britches” Sam calls this article of wear- 
ing apparel) and said: “Here’s two pack- 
ages of soil I dug up in one field. The 
land that package came from produces 
fine crops of everything I have ever 
planted on it. This other sample doesn’t 


grow good crops of anything except 
watergrasses and smartweeds. I want to 
know what makes the difference? What 


is soil? It's not just dirt, is it?” 

“In an agricultural sense, soil is the 
outside layer of the earth’s surface. It is 
made up of finely divided rock mixed 
with organic matter—mold, humus—and 
many living organisms, and furnishes 
food for plants such as trees of the for- 
est and the crops of our fields. We like 
to call it the home of plants.” 

“A mighty good name! I like it!” Sam 
exclaimed. “If it is a poor home you raise 
poor crops; if it’s a good home you raise 
good crops.” 

“Right you are, Sam! A good home 
for plants must have good texture, with 
particles neither too large nor too small; 
it must have a good supply of humus; 
and, it must have in it an ample supply 
of the elements of plant food, else these 
elements must be added to it.” 

“Just what is an element?” 

“An element is the simplest form of 
matter. It cannot be separated into other 
substances.” 


“What elements make plant food?” _ 
“Only ten out of nearly a hundred 


known elements thus far have been sup- 
posed to be required to grow plants, ac- 
cording to specialists. The ten are :— 


Carbon Phosphorus 
Hydrogen Potassium 
Oxygen Calcium 
Nitrogen Manganese 
Sulphur Iron 


“The first five escape into the air when 
we burn plants. The other five remain 
as ash or mineral matter.” 

“Do animals have to have the same 
elements too?” 


“Yes, all ten of them and in addition 
sodium and chlorine, which animals and 
man get in common salt. In addition, 
silicon and fluorine are also found in 
plants but may not be necessary to the 
growth of our common crops.” 


“If all these elements are in the soil, 
then it is a rich soil, is it not?” 

“Not necessarily, since there may not 
be enough of each. These elements make 
up the chemical composition of soils. The 
soil must contain in addition to these ele- 
ments water to act as a carrier of plant 
food; it must have texture which is given 
it through its content of gravel, sand, 
clay, and silt in varying proportions. But 
it is hwnus and water that contribute 
enormously to the good texture of soils— 
humus and water.” 

“How deep is the soil?” 


“The soil proper, or agricultural soil, 
is the surface layer and usually it is as 
deep as we make it by plowing and the 
addition of humus. The scientists refer 


to it as ‘extending from the surface down 
to some decided change in texture, color, 
or structure of material.’ Some areas are 
so badly washed that there is no soil left, 
but in cultivated fields the Soil is from a 
few inches down to 12 or more inches 
deep. It is as deep as we make it by 
plowing and adding organic matter to it.” 

“Then the deeper we make it, the bet- 
ter it will be?” 

“Not necessarily. It rarely pays to plow 
deeper than 10 inches and most good au- 
thorities say that 7 to 8 inches is deep 
enough to plow average soils with a re- 
sponsive subsoil—one without hardpan 
and one that permits water and roots to 
penetrate it readily. There should not 
be a sudden variation in texture when 
we pass from soil proper to subsoil.” 

“That. may make the difference be- 
tween these two samples of soil I brought. 
This sample came from what The Pro- 
gressive Farmer calls ‘a poor spot.’ It is 
about 100 feet long and half that wide.” 

“Feel this sample, Sam, and then feel 
the other. Do they have a different feel?” 

“They sure do. This one is lumpy. 
It doesn’t feel good. Now this other is 
soft and mellow. It all mashes up be- 
tween my fingers. What makes the dif- 
ference?” asked Sam eagerly. 

“The difference is very evidently due 
to three needs: drainage, lime, and or- 
ganic matter; and they should be sup- 
plied in the order named: 


1. Drainage is needed to get rid of stand- 
ing water and to let the air in with its 
oxygen. 


2. Lime is needed to correct acidity and to 
break up the lumpy and hard condition of the 
soil. 

3. Humus is needed for the same and many 
other purposes. Besides it makes the soil 
moist (not wet), supplies plant food, encour- 
ages bacterial activity, makes the soil loose 
and mellow, so that air and crop roots can 
easily penetrate and occupy a larger, more 
congenial, and more satisfying home.” 

“Taking care of soil and- making it 
better,” remarked Sam thoughtfully, “is 
a sure enough responsibility—it sure is. 
I'll treat it better from now on. What 
shall I do with these two samples—drop 
‘em in the wastebasket?” 

“Just let them alone, Sam. We will 
try a little experiment with them and—” 

“What you going to try?” 

“Haven't made my plans yet. Will try 
to have a surprise for you when you come 
again about a week from now.” 

“Shucks! I want to know now,” said 
Sam, as he reluctantly bade us goodbye. 





VITAMINS IN COTTONSEED 
MEAL 


OTTONSEED meal has been found 

to be rich in vitamin G, the vitamin 
necessary for the prevention of pellagra, 
a nutritional disease of people fairly com- 
mon in some parts of the South. The 
discovery was made by research workers 
in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
while studying the value of cottonseed 
meal in the nutrition of animals. Cotton- 
seed meal was found, also, to be rich in 
vitamin B, the vitamin which prevents 
beriberi, a disease of people. 
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in front of his home. 


I did my first year. 


plows. 


every year. 





‘Disk Plows 





bre plows and vetch did it,” explained 
J. A. Duncan, of Hale County, Alabama, 
in talking about the fine 30-acre tract of land 


“This is my twenty-first crop here and I am 
making from three to four times as much as 
When I first came here 
there was a hardpan under this 30-acre block. 
My crops were mighty sorry. I started out 
by using a two-horse disk and wore two of 
them out before I got my tractor and disk 
Now I have it where I can stall my tractor any- 
where in the field in good loose dirt, and the water soaks 
on down whereas it used to pond on the field. 

“I have been planting vetch seven years and I’ve never 
missed a crop. One-third of this block is planted in vetch 
That is where I make my corn and I al- 


This 


some of it. 


and Vetch Did It!” 


ways have enough to run me. 
j ally makes 40 to 60 bushels per acre without 
} anything but vetch. 
' two-thirds where I nearly always make a 
bale per acre.” 


The pictures show Mr. Duncan’s tract of 
land and the fine crop of vetch and peas he 
made this year. 
April kept him from turning his vetch and 
it grew so large he had to cut it for hay. 


He cut and thoroughly cured approximately 20 tons of 
hay on 10 acres and had a lot of vetch and peas to turn 
under after he got his hay off. He made so much hay 
he couldn’t house all of it and gave all of his neighbors 


is characteristic of him. 
of the best neighbors to be found. 


The corn usu- 


Cotton goes on the other 


Extreme dry weather in 


He is one 


nm. &. TAIT. 








Fighting the Boll Weevil in 1930 


“Sweet Poison”? Alone Is Not Enough, Says Alabama Entomologist 


BOUT this time each year cotton 

farmers begin to wonder what the 
boll weevil will do. Past experience has 
taught some of us that time spent in 
this way is wasted. No one has yet been 
able to predict what the damage will be. 
For that reason, it seems that time spent 
in meditation on the question could be 
spent much more profitably in the fields 
observing the movements of the enemy. 
So far as I am able to recall, history 
does not record a battle won by waiting 
and wondering what the enemy is going 
to do. 

Weevils Not So Numerous as Last 
Year.— During the weeks just past, 
the writer has been in most of the coun- 
ties of the southern half of Alabama. It 
is quite evident that the number of wee- 
vils found in the fields this spring is quite 
low as compared with last year. 

Pre-square Poisoning.— There are 
not enough weevils in a large majority 
of cotton fields of Alabama this year to 
make pre-square poisoning profitable. 

Sweet Poison.—Quite a bit of- pub- 
licity has been given the 1-1-1 mixture. 
This mixture is made of 1 pound of cal- 
cium arsenate, 1 gallon of molasses, and 
1 gallon of water. Sweet poison has been 
recommended, by those who should know, 
only for pre-square or bud _ poisoning, 
that is, before any squares are formed. 
It seems that quite a few farmers have 
misunderstood the recommendations in 
the use of this mixture and have come to 
think that two or three applications of 
the “sweet poison” will insure a cotton 
crop. If this idea should become wide- 
spread it would mean the loss of thou- 
sands of bales of cotton. Pre-square 
poisoning, whether it be done with the 
sweet mixture or dry calcium arsenate, 
will only delay for two or three weeks 
the time when summer poisoning will 
have to be started. 

When to Start Summer Poisoning.— 
Summer poisoning should be _ started 


when a 10 per cent infestation of squares 


By W. A. RUFFIN 


Extension Entomologist, Alabama 
Extension Service 


is discovered. Beginning as soon as the 
first squares are formed, one should check 
the weevil infestation in every field of 
cotton each week. In checking the wee- 
vil infestation, one hundred squares should 
be examined at several points in each 
field. The green squares on the stalk 
should be examined closely to make sure 
if they have been punctured. To do this, 
the shuck of the squares must be pulled 
back so the base of the square can be seen. 
Keep count of the total number of 
squares examined and the number that 
are punctured, and as soon as ten squares 
are found punctured in each hundred ex- 
amined, it is time to make the first appli- 
cation of calcium arsenate dust. Three 
applications of dust must be made at this 
time. These applications should be made 
four days apart. Do not wait a week or 
ten days to put the second application on 
just because it does not rain. If you 
want to get results, make the applications 
regularly every four days. Usually about 
15 pounds of calcium arsenate is needed 
for the first three applications. This is 
five pounds per acre for each of the 
first three applications. If it should hap- 
pen to rain within 24 hours following an 
application of dust, the application should 
be repeated at once. 

Check Infestation Weekly.—The week 
following the third application of dust, 
the infestation should be checked again. 
This should be done at least once each 
week as suggested before. If the infesta- 
tion should get much above 10 per cent 
the cotton should be dusted two, three, or 
four times, or whatever number of appli- 
cations it takes to keep the infestation un- 
der 20 per cent. The applications should 
be made at four-day intervals. It usu- 
ally will take 6 to 8 pounds of poison per 
acre for each dusting at this time. 

In August. when migrating or swarm- 


ing weevils get into the poisoned fields, 
two applications of about 10 pounds of 
calcium arsenate per acre should be made. 
The applications should be made a week 
apart. 

Machines to Use—There is only 
one way to dust cotton satisfactorily and 
this is with a cotton duster. There are 
several makes of cotton dusters that are 
satisfactory. Buy the make that is 
handled by your county farm bureau or 
your local hardware dealer. For five 
acres of cotton buy a hand duster. The 
two-row mule duster is big enough for 
about 25 acres of cotton. Two hundred 
and fifty acres of cotton can be poisoned 
with a five-row machine. The large ma- 
chines are preferable on large farms hav- 
ing level land. 

Do not let the weevils eat your cotton 
up before starting to poison them. Make 
infestation counts every week from the 
time the first squares are found. Put on 
the first application of calcium arsenate 
dust as soon as ten squares in each 100 
are found punctured. Apply the dust 
with a machine made for that purpose. 
Poison regularly and stay at it until a 
crop of cotton is made. It will cost three 
to five dollars per acre to poison cotton. 
The yield will be increased 300 to 400 
pounds of seed cotton per acre, or enough 
to pay for the potson and the fertilizer. 








| BLACK LOCUST PROFITABLE | 


gouge locust, because of its high rank 
as a durable wood for use in the 
posts, 





ground, is in demand for fence 
stakes, and poles, says the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1628-F, Growing Black 
Locust Trees, just issed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, con- 
tains data on the profitable culture of 
this species. Single copies may be ob- 
tained free from the Office of Informa- 
tion, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. D. C. 


The Progressive Farmer 
rated 


| FARM NEWS IN BRIEF | 


CARLOAD of Fordhook lima beans 
was shipped from Blackshear, Ga., 
last week, reports the Blackshear Times. 
This was the first solid carload of beans 
to move from Blackshear in its history. 
Fifty farmers codperated in the shipment. 
The beans sold for $2.12% per crate, the 
total amount for the car being $1,130.45 
Cotton blooms are moving north- 
ward. The first one to reach the Opelika 
(Ala.) Datly News office was brought in 
on Friday, June 13, by H. J. Dillard of 
near Loachapoka. The preceding Mon- 
day, June 9, blooms were brought to the 
Leader Tribune office (Ft. Valley, Ga.) 
by Thomas Martin and C. P. Barrett. 
Wayne County (Ga.) 4-H club mem- 
bers held a rally on Monday evening, 
June 16, at the home of Mrs. L. P. 
Puckett, president of the Wayne County 
Agricultural Club, says the Jesup Sentinel 
Up to June 11, 33 cars of peaches 
had. moved from Fort Valley, as com- 
pared with 112 to the same date in 1929 
Shipments from the entire state of Geor- 
gia on that date had reached a total of 
235 cars, compared with 584 to the same 
date a year ago and 75 cars in 1928. 
Storage of eggs by the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Mutual Supply Associa- 
tion has become an important activity. 
During this spring farmers from 47 
counties stored 3,762 cases of eggs and 
were advanced 20 cents a dozen by the 
association. The eggs were stored in 
Birmingham on a codperative basis and 
will be sold in the fall. They went into 
storage during a time of low egg prices 
and by storing this many eggs, farmers 
helped remove the surplus from local 
markets, thus causing better local prices 


The purchase last~week of $22,000 
worth of Georgia grown wheat by Macon 
flour mills set an all time record for 
purchases of home-grown wheat, ac- 
cording to a news item in the JA/acon 
Telegraph of June 10. The Georgia wheat 
crop is said to be the best in history, 
due to improved methods of cultivation 
and to a dry maturing and harvesting 
season. 

Figures released by Allen Northing- 
ton, general manager of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association, show 
that 9,829 Alabama farmers pooled 161,- 
444 bales of cotton with the association 
Madison, leader in production, led in the 
pool by furnishing 8,258 bales. Autauga 
came second with 7,274 bales and Marengo 
was third with 7,101 bales. 

Among farmers who are cutting 
production costs with larger power units 
is J. L. Evans of Ashburn, Ga. He says 
that two-row cultivators can be used any 
place where a one-row cultivator will go 
and one man with three mules can cover 
20 acres a day. With two single row 
planters attached and fertilizer distribu 
tors over each wheel, he has found it pos- 
sible for one man with mules to bed, 
plant, and fertilize from 12 to 15 acres 
each day. By attaching two of these 
to his tractor, 30 acres may be planted 
and 50 acres cultivated in a day. Mr 
Evans has 700 acres which he has planted 
and is cultivating in this way with a sub- 
stantial reduction in labor costs. 








If the managers succeed in convert- 
ing their plans into concrete exhibits, 
the 1930 state fairs at Birmingham and 
Montgomery will be intensely interesting 
and exceedingly valuable to farm people. 
This was made known at a conference 
of Extension Service and Farm Bureau 
workers in Auburn, Saturday, May 31. 
It was agreed to start work immediately 
in collecting and preparing exhibits from 
farms and farm homes. Combined with 
these will be exhibits of an educational 
nature. Facts of major importance will 
be presented in visual form, the aim be- 
ing to make each exhibit tell an important 
story which those who see the exhibits 
will apply on their farms and in their 
homes. 
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ps pobidenleeh tT 
“TENDERGREEN” 

By C. L. ISBELL | 

Dept. of Horticulture, A. P. L | 








| Head, 





ee appears to be considerable in- 
sold under the 
Inquiries 


terest in the vegetable 
trade name of “Tendergreen.” 
have been received through The Progres- 
sive Farmer and other sources. A re- 
cent inquiry which is somewhat typical 
of others, reads in part as follows :-— 


“TI have been trying to get reliable informa- 


tion in regard to ‘tendergreen,’ reported as 
‘our new vegetable,’ by the Van Antwerp Seed 
Store, Mobile, Alabama. Is it really new? 


To what garden vegetables is it most closely 
related? What is its resistance to cold? 
What is your opinion of it as a competitor 


with spinach, broccoli, mustard, kale, rape, 
turnip greens, etc.?” 

3eginning in the fall of 1928 and con- 
tinuing until early summer of 1929, 


Tendergreen was compared with Blooms- 
dale spinach, Seven Top turnips, and 
Florida Broad Leaf mustard as a desir- 
able source of greens. Plants from Ten- 
dergreen seed were compared with plants 
grown from seed of a different name sold 


by different seed houses. Tendergreen 
has also been under observation since 
1929. A rather complete report of the 


results of comparison appeared in the 


Market Grower’s Journal, December 1, 
1929 issue. Briefly, results from the com- 
parison warrant the following  state- 
ment :— 


Tendergreen is a very rapid grower. 
In manner of growth, it resembles some- 
what two or three vegetables. When it 
first comes up it looks very much like 
mustard. As it grows a little larger it 
resembles turnips, and finally looks like 
some of the smooth leaved varieties of 
kale and rape. The type in Tendergreen 


varies considerably. As the plants ap- 
proach‘ maturity some have slick broad 
leaves; others have leaves resembling 


those of Seven Top turnips. Some of the 
plants have dwarf seed stalks and produce 
seed at about one-half of the height of 
others. Some plants seed much later 
than others. When grown under well 
thinned conditions some plants produce an 
enlarged root like turnips. 

Tendergreen tastes somewhat like turnip 
greens when very young. As it gets older 
it tastes somewhat like rape and collards. 
It does not have the pungent taste charac- 
teristic of mustard, nor the taste charac- 
teristic of spinach which some people 
do not like. It remains tender even after 
the plants are relatively old. Most people 
like it very much. 

Tendergreen survived the winter tem- 
peratures at Auburn in 1928-1929 as well 
as Bloomsdale spinach, Seven Top turnips, 
and Broad Leaf mustard, but it did not 
appear to be quite as hardy to cold dur- 
ing the winter of 1929-1930 as Seven Top 
turnips. It tends to seed early in spring, 
but it endures heat well and since it pro- 
duces a large quantity of greens of good 
quality and does it quickly, this strongly 
suggests that it may have a place in 
Southern gardens. 

In the attempt to learn more about 
Tendergreen an effort was also made to 
find out its true name. Seeds 
cured from two sources other than Van 
\ntwerp’s Seed Store. Herbst Brothers 
of New York furnished seed under the 
name, “Mustard Spinach” or “Komat- 
suma.” Robert Nicholson Seed Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, furnished seed un- 
der the name, “H. B. Komatsuma Mus- 
tard.” Plants from seeds furnished by 
the above firms were grown along with 
tendergreen in the greenhouse and in the 
field. Three different plantings were 
made. In general appearance all three 
seem to be the same vegetable. The seed 
from the different companies’ came up at 
the same time and made the same general 
type of growth. The green leaves tasted 
alike and plants appeared to be just alike 
so far as could be determined by observa- 
tion. 

Tendergreen appears to be sold by dif- 


were se- 


ferent seed houses under a different name, 














HOGS HELP TO PUT THE FARM ON A CASH BASIS 


Ton litter of Boyd Randall, 


Franklin County, 


Ga., weighing 2,381 pounds at six months at a 


cost of $5.10 per hundred pounds. 


but the name Tendergreen 
Van Antwerp’s Seed Company describes 
this vegetable as well as it could be de- 
scribed by a single word. It appears as 
if it is at least a relatively new vegetable 
and a very promising one so far as its use 
in the South is concerned. 





POPULARIZING PEANUT HAMS| 
By P. O. DAVIS 
pike D of being penalized on a prod- 

uct which, they insist, is good enough 
to bring a premium, Southern packers 
have launched a movement of which the 
goal is to popularize hams from peanut 
fed hogs. Cooperating with them are 
the various forces and agencies inter- 
ested in promoting livestock production 
on Southern farms. 


The 


immediate goal is to popularize 
peanut hams among the people of the 
South, knowing that Southern consump- 
tion of pork products is much 
of production in the same section. 
time these hams will appear on 
markets as warranted by demand 
supply. 


in excess 
Mean- 
other 


and 


To succeed the movement must over+ 
come a belief that hams from peanut fed 


hogs are oily and of a poor flavor. This 
belief has been held for more than a 
decade, or since peanut hams in large 


quantities began appearing on the mar- 
ket. 

As the movement succeeds swine 
duction will be increased in those 
tions of the South where the peanut-hog 
combination thrives. Southeast Alabama 
and South Georgia are notable examples. 
In these sections production costs are low 
because peanuts are a cheap and efficient 
feed for hogs. 


pro- 


sec- 


used by the 





| BEAN BEETLE POISON | 
By C. A. WHITTLE | 








HE Georgia Experiment Station has 
been trying out several poisons on 
the Mexican Bean Beetle and finds that 
the magnesium arsenate compound is the 
best. The formula for making this poi- 
son is as follows :— 
Magnesium arsenate, 
Kayso, % pound; 
Lime, 2 pounds; 
Water, 
Three applications at ten-day intervals 
are recommended, about 250 gallons per 
acre being required for each application. 
The cost of materials is about $1 per 
acre for each application. 


1 pound; 


50 gallons. 


While this insecticide may be effective- 
ly applied without water, it requires about 
five times more material to apply effec- 
tively as a dust which, of makes 
protection much more expensive. 

Other arsenical compounds have 
used but they have proved more liable 
to injure the plants and when enough 
lime is added to prevent arsenical burn- 
ing the effectiveness of the poison is re- 
duced. The 
has not been 


course, 


been 


formula recommended above 
found injurious. 

Fluorine compounds have been tried 
with varying degrees of success and ex- 
periments with these have been continued 
in association with lubricating oil known 
as “white oil” to see if 
ments can be 


fluorine 
made more effective. 


treat- 


—< * 


BLACK Minorca hen belonging to 
4 L. H. Hett of Augusta, Ga., is re- 
ported to have laid an 
around the long 
circumference at its 
weighed a half pound. 


egg ten inches 
and eight inches in 


thickest point. It 


way 





HERE IS A GROUP OF THE FINEST 4-H CLUB GIRLS IN ALABAMA 


There are 147 of them, they represent 41 counties, and are shown on the steps of Lesotes 5 Hall, 
Auburn, as they attended the fifteenth state short course for 4-H club girls, May 27-3 
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| ~ FARMING WITH HOGS 
| 


By W. G. OWENS 
Extension Swine Specialist, 
_ of 


Georgia State 
ae | 





O* = of the crying needs of the farm- 

ers in our state is operating capital 
to get on a cash basis. 
I know of farmers in Georgia who have 
availed themselves of this opportunity by 
raising a few hogs to sell every month 
in the year at the codperative hog sales 
held by the county agents. In April I 
was on the farm of T. J. Young in Sum- 
ter County. He operates 10 plows and 
cotton is his main cash crop, but he told 
me that he lets his hogs finance his crop. 
He averages getting a $150 check each 
month from his hog sales. 


or, as some Say, 


I have my first cotton farmer to meet 
who will refuse a check each month for 
operating his farm. The hog has been 
living up to his reputation, during this 
recent depression, of still making bank 
deposits. If every farmer will plan to 
raise a No. 1 hog each month per 
plow and sell it at the codperative hog 
sales or otherwise, he will have gone 
a long way in solving his financial prob- 
lems. We can figure that this No. 1 hog, 
weighing, say, 200 pounds, at $8 per hun- 
dredweight, which is lower than hogs 
have averaged in Georgia for the past 
12 months, would give a return of $16 
per month or $192 for the year per plow. 

I am interested in seeing more farm- 
ers get on a cash basis and having their 
cotton as a clear surplus in the fall of 


the vear. The Georgia State College of 
Agriculture will carry on several hog 
feeding demonstrations in July and Au- 


gust right out in the farmer's hog fields 
to show the value of balanced rations, 
what it will cost to make 100 pounds 
gain of pork, and the daily gains. We 
must lay the old hog lot way of 
raising our hogs and use the most ap- 
proved method swine raising. 


t on Ieee to Know 


A Big Book of Fresh Farm Facts 
HE above 


scribes the 


aside 





headline accurately de- 
1930 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture. As to bigness, it contains 1,080 
pages; as to freshness it surveys farm 
progress and conditions in 1929, including 
460 pages on “What's New in Agricul- 
ture”; as to farm facts, there are 465 
pages of agricultural statistics. 


These statistics relate to the yields and 
prices of crops, livestock production and 
prices, dairy and poultry products, and 
prices by states and sections and in some 
cases by countries. Other tables relate 
to farm income, production costs, farm 
mortgages, taxes, foreclosures, rural and 
farm population, gasoline taxes, lumber 
prices, dates of killing frosts, and many 
other matters of interest. Here is a list 
of subjects and number of pages devoted 
to each :— 


Pages 
eT ee |, rrr pre 84 
Statistics of Cotton, Sugar, and Tobacco 41 
Statistics of Fruits and Vegetables .... 72 
Statistics of Miscellaneous Crops .. a 
Statistics of Beef Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, . 
ae Se” ere rere eye 72 
Statistics of Honey and Beeswax ........ 2 
Statistics of Dairy and Poultry ...... . 4 
Foreign Trade of the United States in 
Agricultural Products ............ cae wes ee 
Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics oo 


This yearbook is like a compact library 
of current agricultural information. It is 
too expensive a volume to be sent out free 
in unlimited numbers, but it may be that 
the reader who is really interested can ob- 
tain a free copy by writing to his Sena- 
tor or Representative in Congress, to 
whom a limited number of copies is al- 
lotted for distribution to his constituents. 
Those who cannot get a copy from a Sena- 
tor or Congressman, may get a copy for 
$1.50 (money order) from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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amarante : 
THE HOUSEWIFE’S 
CALENDAR 
ONDAY, June 23.— 
Do not use an iron 
with rough edges that 


will catch the threads on 
fine nets and other deli- 





cate materials. If your 
irons are in bad condi- 
tion, why not replace 


them with a modern gas- 
oline or electric one? 


Tuesday, June 24.— 
Adding a little baking 
soda to the bath water 


will help to relieve the 
baby suffering from 
prickly heat. 
Wednesday, June 25.— 
For your next communi- 
ty dinner or church sup- 
per try serving scalloped 
macaroni with tuna fish. 
Here is a recipe that will 
serve 50 persons. It can 
be cut in half or doubled 
to suit your needs. 
Scalloped Macaroni With 
Tuna Fish.— Four pounds 
macaroni, 4 pounds tuna 
fish, 4 quarts white sauce, 2 
cups dry bread crumbs, 
cup butter. Cook macaroni 
in boiling salted water until 
tender. Drain in colander and pour over 
it cold water. Butter -baking pan. Put 
in layer of macaroni, cover with layer of 
tuna fish and white sauce. Repeat, making 
at least two layers of each. Cover with but- 
tered crumbs and bake in a hot oven until 
heated through and crumbs are brown. For 
buttered crumbs, melt butter in saucepan and 
add crumbs, mixing lightly with fork. Chop- 
ped green pepper and pimientos may be added 
for variation. Chicken or salmon may be 
substituted for tuna fish. 


Thursday, June 26—A good way to 
keep the metal tops of salt shakers from 
corroding is to cover the inside with 
melted paraffine. While the paraffine is 
cooling the holes may be opened with a 
pin. 

Friday, June 27.—A child who is wor- 
ried, irritated, unhappy, or overtired at 
meal time can not digest its food properly. 

Saturday, June 28.—Great winged 
hawks do not eat chickens but they do 
eat rats, mice, and other pests. The 
great winged hawk is a friend to the 
farmer. 

Sunday, June 29.—“Let the difficulties 
and troubles of today suffice us without 
looking ahead at troubles which we shall 
surely find strength to master when they 
come.” 





A FARM WOMAN SUCCEEDS | 
IN BUSINESS 


WENTY-TWO years ago Mrs. Ida 
| Wallis Elliott of Talladega, Ala- 
bama, became a widow with three chil- 
dren. She possessed a determination to 
provide for and educate her children by 
her own efforts. She held the title to a 
small farm, the income from which could 
not be expected to equal the requirements 
of her wishes for her children. 








But how to do it was another problem. 
She wanted their education to be liberal, 
broadening, and cultural. To attain it 
her first step was to establish herself in 
a business which would combine financial 
remuneration and education. She decided 
to try her hand in the travel business 
which would pay and educate, and also 
satisfy her life-long desire to travel, if 
she were fortunate enough to succeed. 

Without experience and with minor 
means she had the courage to begin. She 


selected the city of Washington as the 
goal of her first trip. Sitting in a rocker 
by her fireside she wrote letters to 
friends and asked them to join her on a 
trip to Washington. How many letters 
she wrote she does not remember but she 
has a vivid memory of the fact that an 
even dozen of her friends answered in the 
affirmative. 

All details being arranged and the 
party assembled, they left for Washing- 
ton with Mrs. Elliott in charge. It was 
the beginning of a travel business which, 
to date, totals two million miles of per- 
sonally conducted tours throughout the 
world. Her fireside rocker has grown 
into a beautiful office with handsome fur- 
nishings at her home in Talladega, plus 
branch offices in Birmingham and At- 
lanta. 

During her busy season each year her 
postage averages $25 per day. The larg- 
est amount spent for postage in one day 
was $160. An office personnel handles the 
business which Mrs. Elliott continues to 
direct even down to details. 


And that longing desire to provide for 
her children and give them an education 
is a happy reality. After graduating at 
leading universities her two sons are part- 
ners with her in Elliott Tours, Inc. They 
are active in the business; and, like their 
mother, they have traveled so much that 
they don’t try to keep a record of where 
they go. But nothing of interest escapes 
their attention, as is true with Mrs. EI- 
liott. While she was building her busi- 
ness death again entered her home, this 
time taking her only daughter. 

The next year after that initial trip to 
Washington she succeeded in getting 20 
of her friends to join her on a trip to 
New York with a stop-over in Washing- 
ton. 

The third year she organized and con- 
ducted a circuitous tour through Wash- 
ington, New York, Niagara Falls, and 
into Canada. Ninety-three persons were 
in the party. It was a big achievement. 
It gave her confidence in herself to 
“spread out” the following year, which 
she did. She conducted several tours into 
different parts of the United States and 
Canada. Four years later—or after seven 
years of experience in conducting tours 





MRS. ELLIOTT’S HOME, WHICH SHE DESIGNED, AT TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


in North America—she conducted her 
first European tour. Soon thereafter she 
branched into other continents. 

“My first year of success in a big way,” 
said Mrs. Elliott, “was 1915. ‘That year 
we chartered special trains to California. 
We went one way and returned another, 


ae 





MRS. IDA WALLIS ELLIOTT 


and stopped at interesting places en route 
both ways.” 

Before inaugurating a new tour, Mrs. 
Elliott either goes herself or sends a 
member of her staff to “blaze the trail.” 
For example, her initial trip to Europe 
was conducted after she herself made a 
trip to Europe to arrange it. What the 
party will see, where they will stay, and 
how they will travel from place to place 
are all arranged in advance. 

Spring and summer are busy seasons 
for her business, although she now has 
a nice winter business to Cuba and Cen- 
tral America. 

For many years Mrs. Elliott used rail- 
roads almost exclusively except for water 
travel. Now automobiles are used ex- 
tensively. Travel in Europe by automo- 
bile is especially popular. To date she 
has not conducted a tour by airplane but 
she expects to do so. P.O. DAVIS, 

Alabama Extension Service. 





|AIDS TO SUMMER! 
| DAINTINESS 


“FINHERE!” 

Mrs. Brown as_ she 
emptied the canner, 
“That’s the last jar and 
I’m going up to take a 
bath and put on fresh 
clothes.” 

“I’m too tired to take 
a bath,” said Mrs. Smith. 
“T think I'll sit out on 
the porch and rest until 
supper time.” 

“I'll wager my _ bath 
will rest and refresh me 
more than sitting. still 
would,” said Mrs. Brown 
smilingly. “I’m going to 
fill the tub nearly full 
of tepid water and add 
some sweet smelling bath 
salts and then I'll relax 
and forget the world 
while I soak for a few 
minutes. When I get out 
I'll pat myself on a big 
soft towel, dust myself 
with bath powder or tal- 
cum, put on my kimono, 
and lie down for about 
15 minutes. After that 
I’m going to get up, put 
on fresh clothes, brush my hair, and treat 
my face to a little face powder and the 
tiniest suspicion of rouge. When I come 
downstairs no one will be able to guess 
that I’ve been canning since early morn- 
ing and I'll have forgotten it myself.” 


exclaimed 


“You make it sound so attractive that I 
believe I'll try your method instead of 
mine,” said Mrs. Smith. “Don’t you use 
soap with the bath salts?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Brown assured her. 
“The salts soften and perfume the water 
and give you that lovely luxurious feeling 
but the soap is necessary for cleanliness.” 

“You're always so well groomed,” ob- 
served Mrs. Smith. “I noticed today 
while we were working that your hair 
stayed tidy while mine was all wisps and 
you seemed as crisp and dainty as a 
trained nurse.” 

“Tf that’s so it is because I make use of 
reliable toilet preparations and beauty 
aids,” Mrs. Brown answered as_ she 
started up the stairs. “I use a lotion on my 
hair that keeps the waves in place and 
as a help to daintiness I use a good de- 
odorant, especially in hot weather. Even 
with daily bathing I find it necessary.” 

“T'll visit the drug store next time I 
go to town,” said Mrs. Smith. “I keep 
up-to-date in my housekeeping but I be- 


lieve I’ve been behind the times about 
myself.” 





~~ ——_— 
| 


FOR THAT TOO OILY SKIN | 


“T POWDER, powder, powder and yet 
my nose is shiny,” sighed Doris. 

“Your skin is too oily,” remarked her 
aunt. 

“T know. 
nr 

“First of all, look to your diet,” ad- 
vised her aunt. “Perhaps you are eating 


| PATTERNS | 


L —— 





But what can I do about 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. Send your orders to Pat- 
tern Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
your nearest office. 
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fried and greasy foods and 
not enough fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Reach for a fruit instead of a frit- 
ter is a pretty good rule for the person 
with an over oily complexion.” 


too much 


“Maybe I don’t eat enough salads and 
fruits,” remarked Doris, “but is that the 
only cause?” 

“No, it is possible that your general 
health needs toning up with more rest, 
more fresh air in your bedroom, and 
more direct sunshine. Be careful to 
avoid constipation.” 

“Isn't there anything I can use right 
on my skin?” 














KITCHEN MAGIC e 

Beating eggs and whipping cream; sharpen- 
ing knives and opening cans, what house- 
keeper doesn’t perform these little tasks a 
dozen times a day? With well made, modern 
tools they become surprisingly easy. fere’s 
an improved egg beater that saves time and 
energy, a can opener that clamps to the side 
of the table and cuts the top of the can off 
smooth and even, and a knife sharpener that 
insures keen cutting blades at alkhtimes. We'll 
send you the address of the manufacturer of 
all these devices if you wish it. Please en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
your request. 


“Yes. Be very, very careful to cleanse 
your skin thoroughly every night. Use a 
good soap that is recommended by the 
manufacturers for complexion purposes. 
Use hot water and follow it with cold. 
Then invest in a bottle of some sort of 
astringent face tonic. This is dabbed on 
with a bit of absorbent cotton night and 
morning and contracts the pores and 
stimulates the circulation. You will be 
surprised by the transformation it will 
effect. There are several excellent brands 
on the market.” 


“Thank you,” said Doris. “I'll follow 
your suggestions faithfully as I certainly 
am tired of having a nose that gleams like 
a beacon light.” 





| YOUNG FOLKS’ PROBLEMS 


ge Miss Lee:— 
I am planning a two weeks’ vacation 


trip this month. Please tell me what clothes 
I shall need for motoring, hiking, and fishing 
and what to have for afternoon and evening 
wear. I cannot afford an expensive outfit but 
want everything right. I am 21 years old. 


R. A., North Carolina. 





For motoring you might have a pretty 
sports suit of a medium shade of blue 
shantung or of figured rayon or cotton 
pique. This same suit will be useful for 
what fashion folks call spectator sports, 
that is watching ball games and similar 
occasions. Then for active sports like 
hiking and fishing you'll want a practical 
outfit such as knickers, boyish shirt, and 
heavy shoes. Some of the girls wear 
overalls and shirt and look very attrac- 
tive in this comfortable costume. A 
pleated skirt and thin lisle sweater, or a 
pretty gingham frock would be good for 
walks where the going isn’t really rough. 
For afternoon you will probably need a 
dainty voile or two. Your evening frocks 
might be of printed chiffon, organdy, or 





flowered net. If there are to be many 
parties you will need two, otherwise one 
will be enough and you can wear the 
voiles for evenings as well as afternoons. 
Of course you will need a wrap of some 
sort, a simple sports hat and another 
dress-up one, and pretty light slippers as 
well as your fishing and hiking boots. 
* * * 
Dear Miss Lee: 


I am a farm girl of 18. Three years ago I 
was sick and had to give up active sports 
like hiking. Now the girls are used to leav- 
ing me out of everything. I want boy friends 
and to be like the others but I can’t help be- 
ing bashful and timid. I don’t want folks 
to think I’m a dried-up old maid. My mother 
and father are good to me about having the 
young people at our house and giving me 
pretty clothes but no one seems to want to 
come. How can I be more attractive? Please, 
please help me. 

B. M. W., Alabama. 

First of all, my dear, it is simply ab- 
surd for you to think for an instant that 
anyone would look upon you as an old 
maid at 18. Gracious, child, most people 
don’t even consider you grown up. 

Stop comparing yourself with other 
girls. Never mind whether Sally has a 
way with the boys that is simply devas- 
tating. Don't try to imitate Polly's hail- 
fellow-well-met manner. Just be your- 
self, but your most charming, delight- 
ful self. Since you can't go in for 
active sports, cultivate some of the 
quieter talents. People with enthusiasms 
are seldom shy or self-conscious. Learn 
to play some musical instrument such as 
a banjo or ukulele and know the latest 
songs. Or start a dramatic club and get 
everybody interested in giving plays. 
Learn to make the very best candy or 
cake that anyone ever tasted so that the 
young people will flock to your house 
for the good things they know they will 
get to eat. If they are sure of plenty to 
do and plenty to eat, the boys and girls 
will come and before long they'll realize 
how charming you are if you never fail 
to make yourself pleasant and to take a 
genuine, friendly interest in others. And 





Aunt Het fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“IT knowed skirts would get longer. 
They had to change to make women buy 
new ones, an’ there wasn’t no place to go 
but down.” 

“Jane reminds me of a stray pup. You 
feel sorry for her, but you're scared to 
treat her decent because you can't never 
get rid of her.” 


don't forget to ask the pretty and at- 
tractive girls to the gatherings as well 
as the boys. They'll serve as bait, you 
know. 


| TIMELY RECIPES | 


OMPANY CAKE.—One-half cup fat, ™% 

cup molasses, % cup brown sugar, 2 

eggs, 134 cups flour, % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon soda, % teaspoon cloves, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg, 1 cup raisins 
or mixed fruit, % cup broken nut meats, 1 
teaspoon vanilla extract, % teaspoon almond 
extract. Combine fat, molasses, and sugar, add 
egg (well beaten), sift together flour, salt, 
soda, and spices and add to first mixture. 
Dredge the fruit with some flour; add nuts, 
then extracts. Bake in a slow oven 2 hours 
in a loaf pan. Cover with caramel or almond 
icing. 








Pattern Department 











723—Crisp dotted Swiss is ideal for this 
practical frock. The ruffled sleeves 
and jabot are daintily feminine. The 
fitted hip section is cut on novel lines 
that make it extremely graceful and 
becoming. Designed for sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 39-inch material. 

709—Simplicity can be wonderfully attrac- 
tive, as is proved by this delightful 
frock for the small girl. The perky 
bows make her feel all dressed up 
while mother rejoices in the knowl- 
edge that the dress can be cut and 
sewed in less than an afternoon’s 














Two 


cleverly 


materials are 
combined in this model which is de- 
signed for sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 1 yard of 27-inch light 
and % yard of 32-inch dark material. 


730—Here’s a new version of the popular 


time. 


cape collar. It’s wonderfully youth- 
ful with its buttoned band to hold 
it in place. e cape may serve in 
place of sleeves or long ones can be 
added. The pattern is designed for 
sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 3%, 38, and 
40 inches bust measure. Size 16 re- 
quires 3% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 











lasses, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, and 4 ta- 
blespoons butter. Bring to a boil and boil 
for 5 minutes. Then pour over 4 eggs, beaten 
light with a speck of salt, stirring briskly 
all the time. Add a dash of nutmeg and 
when cool pour into a pie plate lined with 
a thin, flaky paste. Bake in a hot oven 10 
minutes then at medium temperature for 30 
minutes. 


Molasses Ginger Snaps.—One and _three- 
eighths cups barley flour, % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon ginger, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, % cup fat, % tablespoon hot water, 
Sift together the flour, salt, 
soda, ginger, and cinnamon, Melt fat, add hot 
water and molasses; stir this liquid gradually 
into the dry ingredients. Chill, overnight if 
possible. Roll on floured board to % inch 
thickness. Cut. Bake about 20 minutes in 
moderate oven. 


N’Orleans Tart.—Mix together 2 cups mo- 


'% cup molasses. 


Molasses Sauce.—One cup molasses, | tea- 
spoon vinegar, 1 teaspoon cornstarch, 1 tea- 
spoon cold water, 1 tablespoon butter, a few 
grains of salt, slight grating of nutmeg, % 
teaspoon vanilla. Boil the molasses and vine- 
gar together for 1 minute. Add the corn- 
starch, diluted in the cold water. Allow the 
mixture to simmer for 15 minutes. Add the 
butter, salt, nutmeg, and vanilla. Serve the 
sauce hot. 

Peanut Bar.—One cup molasses, % cup corn 
syrup, %4 cup sour cream, 1 teaspoon soda, 
44 cup peanuts. Boil the molasses, the corn 
syrup, the cream, and the soda to the hard 
Add the nuts and turn the candy 
into a greased pan. 


ball stage. 


Soft Molasses Taffy.—One-half cup molasses, 
% cup corn syrup, 1 tablespoon vinegar, “% 
teaspoon soda, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla Cook the ingredients to the crack 
stage. Pour the mixture on a greased plate 
and when cool enough to handle, pull it. 





The Risen Lord 


(Lesson for June 22, 1930: Matthew 28:1-20.) 
I 
What was the date of the first Easter? 
Sunday, April 9, 3 A. D. 
II 

To whom did Jesus first appear? 

To Mary Magdalene, near the sepulchre of 
Joseph of Arimathea, in Jerusalem. 

Ill 

Who next beheld him? 

The women who had accompanied Mary to 
the sepulchre were next to behold their risen 
Lord, 

IV 

And who was next? 

Simon Peter was the next. 
Lord near Jerusalem. 

Vv 

When did he appear to the two travelers 
bound for Emmaus? 


He met the risen 


Late in the afternoon of this day. 
VI 

Where was Emmaus? 

Emmaus was a village seven or eight miles 
from Jerusalem. Its location is a matter of 
dispute, but it was within easy walking dis- 
tance, since the two visited it and returned 
to Jerusalem the same day. 

Vil 

Why did the two disciples report to the 
“eleven” apostles? 

But eleven of the chosen twelve were left. 
Judas, the traitor, had committed suicide on 
the day of the crucifixion. 


Vill 
What other appearance of Jesus is recorded 
on this day? 
On the night of this day, Jesus appeared to 
the chosen ten in a room where they had 
gathered. Thomas was not there. 


1X 


How did Thomas receive the news of this 
appearance ? 

Thomas, when told of the appearance of 
Jesus, did not believe. “Except I touch his 
nail prints and wounded side, I will not be- 
lieve,” he declared. . ' 


How was Thomas reassured? 

On the following Sunday, Christ appeared 
again to the little band, commanding the 
doubting Thomas to touch him and have 
faith. “My Lord and my God,” Thomas cried. 
“Thou hast seen and believe,” Jesus said. 


“Blessed are they that have not seen and 
still believe.” 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 
Ditesteeeestsene ——— - — 

Galatians 6:7.—Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. 


What Scouts Want to Know 


is HERE can I get a book about 

birds in natural colors?" “The 
Bird Guide of Land Birds East of the 
Rockies” containing pictures of around 
300 birds in natural colors may be ob- 
tained from Boy Scout Supply Dept., 2 
Park Ave., New York City, for $1.25 
postpaid. 

“We are having 
tough luck with 
our tribe. It seems 
as though we had 
better disband it. 
Can I continue my 
scout work alone?” 
I hope you find it 
possible to put new 
life into your tribe 
and keep the boys 
together, but if you 
do have to disband, 
you may select for 
yourself an individual Scout Friend and 
Counselor and go right ahead with your 
scout program. 

“I want to transfer to a troop. Do 
I drop my membership in the PFT?” 
No. The majority of our members are 
Lone Scouts but we have a number of 
troop scouts on the rolls—boys who have 
found it possible to become affiliated with 
some scout group. I’m glad to know you 
have found it practical to join a troop. 

“I have not received my member- 
ship certificate. Won’t you please see 
what is wrong?” A scout does not 
receive his standard certificate of mem- 
bership until he has passed the Tender- 
foot test. You should receive a prelimi- 
nary certificate as soon as your applica- 
tion for membership is received at Na- 
tional headquarters. 

“Where should the tribe chief's 
badge be worn?” Instructions from 
Headquarters read: “Badges of office are 
vorn by the scout on the shirt only—not 
on the coat or hat.” I think the sense of 
the ruling is that the badge should be 
worn either on the left pocket or the left 
pocket flap. 

“I have secured my Adult Friend 
and Counselor but I do not know how 
to start my tests. If there are any 
report blanks I would like to get 
them.” We are sending you a test 
report card. Detailed instructions about 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1%50, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“We was goin’ to let that drug store 
man’s kid join our lodge, but he said his 
father wouldn’t let him go behind the 
soda fountain.” 

“T know why I stubbed my toe today. 
It’s because I said my prayers last night 
without tellin’ about that busted window.” 


your Tenderfoot tests may be obtained 
from the Tenderfoot tests booklet costing 
20 cents, or from the complete Handbook 
for Boys, costing 50 cents. Either may 
be ordered from Boy Scout Supply Dept., 
2 Park Ave., New York City. Did you 
get a copy of the April Lone Scout? 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—We shall be glad to 
send free to any Adult Friend a copy of the 
PFT handbook for Lone Scouts if the scout 
himself will write the Tribe Chief, giving the 
name of his Friend. 

II 

The World of Plants.—At this season when 
poison ivy and poison oak often cause much 
trouble, I want to point out once again that 
these plants may readily be distinguished from 
Virginia creeper, which is harmless. Poison 
ivy always has three leaflets while Virginia 
creeper has five. Poison ivy belongs to the 
same family as sumac or “shoemake”’ as you 
may hear it called, a low growing shrub with 
few branches, the seedheads of which are 
often used for decorative purposes in late fall 
and winter, 


Il 
Our Achievement Club.—Requirement 2 is 
an important requirement and yet it is not 


a complicated one to meet if you follow in- 
structions. Have your dentist to examine 
your teeth at any time during the year 1930 
and when he does, ask him to fill out and 
sign the proper blank on your report sheet. A 
thorough examination of your teeth by your 
dentist at least once during the year followed 
by the correction of any bad conditions is 
always good health insurance. 


Sincerely yours, 





PF TRIBERS EVERYWHERE. | 


AM working on my plans for organizing 
] the county-wide tribe. I have written sev- 

eral letters to teachers and leaders over 
the county. Some I intend seeing in person. 
I have had an article on lone scout:ng pub- 
lished in our county newspaper and am go- 
ing to have another published this week. I 
received a few suggestions from Palmer Long, 
of Opelika. The Lone Scout Department is 
to send me information and copies of ‘Lone 
Scout” to scatter over the county.—Hobson 
Roughton, Inverness, Ala. 

I cannot thank the tribe enough for the 
tent given me as a token of winning the effi- 
ciency contest. I shall use it this summer on 
our tribe hikes and camps. Again I wish to 
say that I believe this has been the greatest 
boon to lone scouting in the South since I 
have been a Lonie. . . Hirsch certainly is mak- 
ing us a fine chief. His contest announcement 
will mean a lot to the region. Yarbrough is 
also doing fine work.—Ernest L. Gambell, 
Pinson, Tenn. 





those pictures received for 
the contest. I have framed 


I appreciated 
participating in 









These boys would like to hear from brother 
scouts :— 


Hobson Roughton, Inverness, Ala. (would 


especially like to hear from scouts who are 

working to organize county-wide tribes). 
Joseph L. Fleming, Vardaman, Miss. 
Orville M. Ward, Box 47, Vardaman, Miss. 


Jack Carter, Sandy River, Va. (would like 
to hear from scouts interested in joining the 
Catawba Mail Tribe). 


i'M ON MY WAY 


TO ALONE 
SCOUT RALLY 













—Drawn by Ralph Lineberger, 
, Maiden, N. C. 





| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 


Solution to Moon-Beam: 1, Moon; 2, 
Moan; 3, Mean; 4, Bean; 5, Beam. 








CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 








MY TONNIE7 HAD 
A PEACH-BLOOM 
COMPLEXION — HER 
BEAUTY WAS LOVELY 
SHE GOT Cavucur 
IN A RAIN STORM € 
OK! BRING BACK. 


ME! as 











NUTT HIMNG 


UAlit 


ili MATA i 


I 







HII) 
Ayal 







FAY SPRINGRIELD 
NEWTON CO~ TEXAS. 











HONORABLE MENTION 


the Norman Rockwell painting.—Hampton 

Burkhalter, Hyde's Ferry Road, Nashville, Alice Miller, Talbot County, Ga. 

Tenn. Cledia Mehearg, Elmore County, Ala. 

3 
¢ $ 
3 SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 3 
, 2 
: RA eee re bivedeckaa 2 
: 3 
4 . . 4 
; | HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 3 
, following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have $ 
; -read and understand :— 3 


strong, mentally awake, 
Enclosed find fifty cents 





new 
privileges of the Boy Scout 





“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to 
God and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To 
help other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically | 


as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in 
The Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, 
This membership fee entitles me to one year’s subsc: 
SCOUT, the National Official Lone Scout publication; 4 

F. T. handbook, “Along the Lone Scout Trail’; 


white boy 12 years old or older.) 


and morally straight.” 
membership fee for one year’s membership § 


Boy Scouts of America. 2 
bscription to THE LONE 4 
to a copy of the 
and to all the 


organization. (Membership is open to any 





. 
. 
5 
; 
; I understand that I must pass the Tenderfoot tests before receiving my membership 2 
> certificate or before I am entitled to wear the uniform, $ 
a 
+ 
» Name ...... eveveedes saeeeaaeaeeeeNenensakancevsussssanebivescess Jtteeaeeeseneeeesenseeeseaeesters 3 
: (Print your name and address plainly) 3 
: 4 
‘ Nation alley ..iiccocrcccccccdaccscvccsesvaecesosesss CNG anwensaes ieesies pO Sere 2 
Street No..........seeeeeeeeeeeeeees De T, Tens sc ksinstnsweesesvccscveses BOR Nebiscacesss: $ 
‘ 
BCIRY. ee eee ence ceeeee esse eeee eee eeeenes IN 5 sve i cacndnesececiacceaens eRaccasesdesksstss 3 
Secured by.....csccscscesccccccccccsccccscccnccsscsscveessssescssecscccnccncvesesesesecccsoeseeees ‘ 
Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS : 
‘ BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 4 
, o - nonnne * nnn 





<¢ 


The Progressive Farmer 


| RANDOM BITS OF STATIC 


| By ETHEL ROGERS | 








: a eae 
A MONG the most entertaining pro- 
4 grams of the NBC, in our opinion, 
are Billy Jones and Ernie Hare, the In- 


terwoven Pair. They broadcast each 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock CST over the 
NBC network. Popular songs and pat- 
ter are their line—light, but very amus- 


ing. 
177 


We've read with much interest Russell 
Owen's stories of the Byrd Antarctic ex- 
pedition, stories which won for Mr. 
Owen the coveted Pulitzer prize in jour- 
nalism. Now we are going to have the 
pleasure of hearing Rear Admiral Byrd 
himself tell his own story of his flight 
over the. South Pole and other interest- 
ing facts about his discoveries made in 
15 months on the ice barrier. This speech 
will be broadcast over a nation-wide Co- 
lumbia network on Monday, June 23, 
from 7 to 8 p. m. CST. 


19 *%9 


Bobby Burns sighed to see himself as 
others saw him, and many of us frequently 
make the same wish. Jesse Crawford is 
one of the few who hear themselves as 
others hear them, even if he may not see 
himself as others see him. He wears 
earphones connected with the microphone 
amplifier in the Paramount organ studios 
when he broadcasts. “This is the best 
way I know to check my program,” Mr. 
Crawford says. “Every radio entertainer 
should listen to himself. There would be 
fewer errors in broadcasting if they did.” 
Mr. Crawford spends five to six hours in 
rehearsal before every half-hour broad- 
cast. 


197 


The feature of the National Farm and 
Home Hour on Tuesday, June 24, will 
be talks by the boy and girl winner of 
the Secretary of Agriculture trophy for 
achievement in 4-H club work. The 
winners were selected during the National 
Encampment and on the date mentioned 
they will tell the story of their 4-H club 
experiences. Four-H clubsters through- 
out the country will no doubt be inter- 
ested in hearing what they have to say. 

197 : 

If you like band music, you'll be glad 
to know that the Goldman band will be 
back on the air this summer, broadcast- 
in every Saturday and Sunday eve- 
nings, beginning June 21. The programs 
begin at 6:30 CST, Saturday's concert 
lasting an hour and Sunday’s 45 min- 
utes. This program goes over the NBC 
network. 

199 

When an announcer is rushing to a 
studio for a scheduled broadcast, it seems 
that the elevators in the NBC building 
in New York operate on bi-weekly sched- 
ules. It was while waiting fretfully for 
the arrival of a lift that Ray Perkins, 
NBC announcer, suggested to a friend 
that time could be saved if the elevators 
were stationary and the building were 
moved up and down. 
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| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 


(| MOON (| 





























5 BEAM 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Change Moon to Beam by climbing 
down a rung at a time, finding a word 
for each step that differs from its pre-» 
decessor by a single letter only. An an-_ 
swer appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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Good-bye Insects! 


NDOORS or outdoors 
—“Bee” Brand rids 
our home of all insects. 
atal to Flies,Fleas, Mos- 
quitoes, Roaches, Ants 
and Plant Bugs. Non- 
odorous, non-poison- 
ous to adults, children 
or domestic pets. The 
new gunslaysasits rays. 
Most economical, too. 
Write for Free Booklet a say 
“Good-bye Insects!” 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cans are 10c, 25c, 50c and $1 
Guan, 25e 


ALSO “BEE” BRAND LIQUID SPRAY 


























WE SELL FOR YOU !——— 
Plants, Seeds, Poultry, Livestock, 
Hogs, Dogs, Sheep, Geese, Turkeys, 
Calves, Colts, Guineas, Machinery, 
Bees, Furs, Honey, Lespedeza, Hay, 
in. fact everything saleble. 

Address: Adv. Dept. The Progressive Farmer 

Birmingham, Alabama. 


__PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHI 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de« 
livery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 








Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bre@ 
Strain Strain Strain 
Leghorns ........00+00. $ 8.00 $10.00 $13.00 
pe ener 10.00 13.00 
W.& Barred Rocks 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Eh, BR cccsnccssenses 12.00 15.00 
Wyandottes.. 12.00 15.00 
Bf. Or ~ ton 12.00 15.00 
Light mas 3.00 15.00 19.00 





13 
Ser 100: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00, 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box |0i BRENHAM, TEX, 


KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


y Also 3 and 6-weeks old 

chicks. One dollar 

own places order— 

chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 

when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 

prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 

Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 


Chicks C.0.D. Get Them Before You Pay 


Norman’s famous layer chicks by return mail. Ten 
noted varieties by South’s oldest and largest producer 
of good chicks. Nearly every floc k blood tested. You 
can’t beat these prices. Per 25 50 100 500 1000 
Rox, Reds and Wh. Rox...$3.50 $6.00 $10.60 $45 $ 90 
Wh., Bf. Orps. and Wyan... 3.50 6.00 10.00 45 (90 








Jersey Giants ..........4. 1.50 8.00 14.00 65 130 
Br. and Wh. Leghorns .... 3.00 5.50 9.00 42 80 
Mixed for broilers ........ 3.00 5.00 8.50 40 78 
All prices plus the few cents postage. Instructive and 


helpful literature. Valuable book on brooding with each 
order. NORMAN HATCHERIES, Knoxville, Tenn. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Cc. 0. D. CHICKS: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 100: 
Sovereign Grade, $9; Select, $11. Park’s Rocks, Fishel 
Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orps., 
Sovereign $11; Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page cat- 
alogue Free. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 








How to Keep Turkeys 
From Dying ym | 


Book 
Over 30,000 Turkey Raisers have Free 
found that Ray-zem helps take the bad 

luck out of turkey raising. Use it in 








the feed or drinking water, 4 teaspoon- 
ful daily for each 10 Turkeys. | Trial 
size $1.00; pint $2.50; 4% Gal. $7.50. C. 
O. D. if you_ wish. oney_back if you 
are not satisfied. ooklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO.,904 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS :74.".-- 


eight-week- LE pullets. Also eggs, etc. nested, ped- 
igreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 


20 egg contests. Records to 320 oa. Catalog and spe- 








pl 





POPULARITY PERIL 
“Is your daughter popular?” 
“Popular! Why, I can’t park within three 
blocks of my house.” 
| USING EVERYTHING 


yours 


Brown—“That new cook of makes 
everything out of the cookbook.” 
Derby—“Then that must have been one of 


the covers I tasted in the pie last night.” 


DING, DONG 
Mule in the barnyard, lazy and sick; 
Boy with a pin on the end of a stick; 
Kid jabbed the mule, the mule made a lurch, 
Services Monday at the M. E. church. 


PAGE MRS. HUTT 


a good deal in print about 


” 


seeing 
ration. 


“Been 

a balanced 
“Well?” 
“What is your idea of a balanced ration?” 
“Peas on a knife.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFIED 


A captious young fellow of Fla, 
Was necking a wench in a ca... 
Said he to his queen, 
“T never have seen 
A place where the women are ta.” 
—Yale Record. 


BEYOND WORDS 
Doctor—“‘Are you feeling very ill? 
see your tongue, please.” 
Patient—“It’s no use, doctor; no tongue can 
tell how bad I feel.’-—Boys’ Companion. 


Let me 


THE DUMB BELLE 


“Look and see how much gas 
will you?” 
“Tt points to %, but I don’t know whether 


it means half full or half empty.” 


WHILE DOBBIN GRAZED 


The members of the younger generation 
needn’t think the clutch used in an automo- 
bile is something new. Dad can tell you it 
was often used in the old-time buggy on a 
quiet country road.—Louisville Times. 


FILIAL INGRATITUDE 


“Hello, Jim, I 
years. How’s things?’ 
“Not so good.” 
“How’s that? The last time we met you 
were drawing down ten thousand a month for 

your child wonder. What happened?” 
“He grew up on me.’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


we've got, 


haven't seen you for ten 


LAWFUL LARCENY 

The Judge—‘You are charged with running 
your car 60 miles an hour, smashing a tele- 
graph pole, going through a plate glass win- 
dow, and injuring six people. What do you 
say?” 

Lovely Young Lass—“‘Don’t the fifteen dol- 
lars I pay for my license entitle me to any 
privileges?” 
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ADOPT THE 


B-K PLAN 
OF DAIRY 
STERILIZATION 


85% of the bacteria that gets into milk at the farm comes 











from contact with non-sterile utensils and containers. 
Much well water used to rinse utensils is contaminated 
with bacteria. Eliminate them with the B-K plan of 
sterilization just before —- 


=" 
— 


est QA LAHOKATS 


(rama usa 


1 Milking machine parts should 

first be rinsed with clear, cold 
water, followed by hot water—then 
soaked in a B-K dilution. 


355 ¢ 


@ To prevent contamination and 

make easy cleaning, run a B-K 
dilution through separator just 
before using. 





Cans, buckets, strainers, coolers, 

fillers and bottles should be 
rinsed with a B-K dilution just 
before using. 


Use B-K according to direction charts in every 
package. They comply with Federal Law. 
Send for Bulletin 124 on Dairy Sterilization. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 624 Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 








DVERTISERS GET RESULTS! 
OD : £ in The Progressive Farmer. 
: lal Ty CHICKEN ADS— 
Tee eter aera eta ae STOCK ADS— 
SEED ADS— 


we manufacture and erect t 
PLANT ADS— 





2 TIT . | 








Special Discount on Carty © 
CONCRETE SILO CO.,63 Bd. Trade Bide. "Loulsvil e, Ky. 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY— Copyright, 1930, by 


1 Syndicate, Inc, 
| 











DE F.OCK GWINE FOLLER | 

A BiSHoP, NE’MINE 
WHAR HE Go —-— 

DEY CALLS US SHEEPS, 
EN HEAP 0’ TIMES 
DATS DE RIGHT 
NAME /// 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Hit sho do be funny how po’ folks talks 











E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 

subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days 
from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 





The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 








PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 


—and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


PEANUT PICKER 
—the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 
ty years. Used also in six 
foreign countries. Write 
for particulars. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated 


Suffolk, Virginia 











cial price bulletin free. o.d. 
George: B. Ferris. 930 Union.” Grand Rapids. Mich. 














rich, en rich folks talks po’!! 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 


covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


Alafama, and Florida. It will pay many 





Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 


Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





dress. 

Edities— |Cireulation—| States Cevered— Regular Claseified— [Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama .. 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Mia....... 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
>a 150,000 Texas and So. %¢ per word $8.50 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 he ., and Va léc per word $9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
Kentucky - Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.60 per inch 
All five editions... 600,000 Whole South ........... 35¢ per word $32.50 per inch 











Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








Farms For Sale or Rent Potatecs 
Port Ric Potato plants, government inspected, $1 
per 1,000; lots of 10,000 ( First class plants and 
Alabama prompt service guaranteed Eilis Plant Co., Alma, Ga 
40 acres level sandy loam clay subsoil on Dixie road iat T : 
2 miles to town, 8-room house, small barn, two chicken omato 
houses, 300 fruit trees, 1 acre vineyard, $3,500 eash. . a 
Rush. Carl A, Swanstrom, Summerdale,’ Ala. iranteed, well rooted, Tomato plants: Mar 
Come to Sand Mountain, the land of opportunity No 
boll weevils with bale to acre land utiful homes, 
contented people Write me what you want Dozens 
ef good farms to select from R. G. Rowland, Albert 
ville. Ala 
Texas 
Why keep. on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas’ Prices range 


9,000 acres in tracts of SO 
cash, balance ten years, 6% 
yielding one-fourth to one- 
corn and feed crops 


to $21 per acre, 
more; terms 10% 
Cotton sure crop, 
no boll weevil; 


from $11 
eeres or 
interest 
half bale per acre, 


cependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 


Lubbock, Texas. 





“Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


1,000 Full uara’ 


plants, The 
Farm, Baxley, Ga 


Georgia Plant 


Potato and Tomaté 
teed, prompt shipment 

Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 1,000 
f 65c; 1,000 $1.10 All posta 
s oy , Seville Ga. 





Tomato plants 
e paid. R. 





Cabbage, Collards, 
































Summer Plants Ready. Tomatoes 
Peppe geplants, Potatoes: 200, 60 500, $1.10; 
1 000, postpaid WwW. tranan, Gordon, Ga 

Red Skin Porto Rican and Boon Potato plants, $1 
1 600 delivered; 10,000, $8 collect New Stone Tomato 
$1.15 1,000 W. O. Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga 

Summer Plants Ready Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, 
Pepper, geplants, Potatoes: 200, 60c 500, $1.10: 
1000, $ postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston 
Cecorgia. 

Porto “Rico and Boone Potato plants; also Cabbage 
Tomato and Collard plants. Shipped seaaie $1.25 
thousand, mailed: $1 thousand, expressed; 10,000 up, 

thousand Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, 
Georgia 

High Grade Vegetable Plants Cabbage ding 
verieties, 75¢ thousand Tomatoes, $1.25 Co $1 
Porto Rico Potato $1.45 Ruby King Pepper, Alc 
hundred or $4 thousand Prompt shipment Expert 
nackin Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, G 

Potatoes 

Porto Rico and Boone's Potato plant $1 1,000 
Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 
postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 

MILLIONS READY NOW 

State certified, genuine Porto Rico slips, 

red or pink skin, or Yellow Yams, at $1.10 

per 1,000. Can ship day order received. 

TURNER PLANT CO., Box 153, Alma, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rico Pot: ato plants ready ship. $1.25 
per thousand R. Harrison, Coffee, G 

Crys tal Plant Co Rockingham, Ga Porto Rican 
and Naney Hall Potato plants, $1.25 per 1,000 

Nancy Hall Potato plants, the best, $1.75 per thou- 
sand; delivered Carl Parks, Gleason, Tenn 

Porto Rican 5,000, $1. 





Potato A oat lots of 
$2 B. 


Murray, Blackshear, Ga. 
_ PORTO ae YELLOW YAMS 
$1.25, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.10. Absolutely guar- 
ae References: any bank or banker. 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 


single thousands 


1,000; 








Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: 

500 or more, $1.15 Quick service. Deal, 
Iristol, Ga. 

Certified Red and Yellow Porto Rican Potato plants 
$1 1.000, f.o.b. Postpaid, $1.5 John B. Pope, Fitz- 
rerald, Georg 

Clearance sale Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.25 thou- 
end. Cash with order. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, 
Ceorgia. 

MILLIONS 
PORTO RICA POTATO PLANTS!! 
Capacity: 500,000 per day. 
Orders filled the day received, weatliet 


permitting. 
5,000 and up at 75c per 
thousand. 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., 
Alma, Ga. 


$1.00 per 1,000; 


Potato plants. Certified Nancy Hall: $2, 1,000. 
Write for prices on over 5,000. All postpaid. John 
W. Nix, Glen Allen, Ala. 


moss pack- 
Bibb Plant 


Porto Rico Potato plants, 
5,000, $6 


Pure certified 
ed, full count; $1.40 per 1,000; 
Co., Rt, No. 3, Macon Ga, 

Porto Rico Potatoes—Georgia and Alabama. certified, 
$1.25 thousand; 5,000 up, : all prepaid. J. C. Me- 
Donald, Rt. 1, Valdosta, Ga. 


North Georgia Porto Rican Potato plants, 
$1.50 1,000 mailed; $1.25 1,000 large lots. 
price. B. R. Woodliff, Flowery Branch, Ga 


Porto Ricans, Eariy umumpn Potato plants, $1.50 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.25 pe Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Altman Plant éo. , Alma, Ga. 








guaranteed, 
Boone same 





8-inch 
st wrapped; 
; postpaid. 





expert packing, 
Clyde Mad- 


. New Stone, roots m 
300, 60c; 600, $1; 1,000, $ 
dox, Buford, Ga. 









Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees. —Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock 
est varieties Prices right Salesmen wanted. Con 
cord Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga, 

Austrian Winter Peas 

For Sale Austrian Winter Peas: immediate and 
fall shipment V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson Seed 





Company, a. 








WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 





Beans 
best 
& Newsom, Ine. 

Velvet 

Chester, Ga 

Yellows, $2.25; 
landing, N. C 


We manufacture the 
Tardy 
F or Sale 
Burch, 
Mammoth 
Dudley, 


Bean Harvester in the 
LaGrange, as Sm 


Cowpeas Jack 


world. 


Beans Soybe ans, 


Biloxis, $2.35. W. 8. 
Lake 












ns, $6; Laredos, $4; Biloxis, $3. Bunch Vel- 
s, $3; Running, $1.35. Brabham Peas, $4.50 
ippoorwills, $3.75 Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, 
Eastman, Ga 
Peanuts 
Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned Alabama Flat Runner, 
$4 hundred pounds Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala 
Peanuts Selected farmers’ stock Per red 
pounds Runner, $3.40; White Spanish, § Cash 
with order Cash Trading Co enterprise, Ala 
Peas 
Speckle, Clays, New Eras, Mixed Peas, Velvet Beans 


Oliver Seed Co Union Spring 


June Corn. 


Soybeans, 





ti eas, $3.50 bushel; Clays, Irons, $3.75. 
Ship day order receive: Mail check D. F. Moore, 




















Seedsman, Brunson, 8S. ¢ 
Potatoes 
old storage Potatoes for July planting 
1, Red Triumph, Irish Cobbler; bush- 
nan’s, Memphis, Tenn 
Turnips 
Bucl in’s imported Purple ae Turnip: fine grown 
1 m™ oe D0e: 5, 25; 10 postpaid. Catalogue 
free Dealers write. a nts Memphis nn. 
Miscellaneous Seeds 
Running Beans, $1.35. Get prices on Peas. Ben- 
nett & Norris, Eastman, Ga 
Abruzzi Rye Fulghum Oats Details and prices 
on request Olin Salley, Salley, S. C 
Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90°07 pure 28.80. Sweet Clover 
95° pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfie George Bowman. _Concordia, _Kansas. 





Poultry and Eggs 


From high egg producing ig te 
Capital Farms, Columbia, 








Pulle ts! Pullets! 
ll all | breeds. 


Baby Chicks 


Teghorns: $9, prepaid. State 
itched, Hamilton’s Hatchery, 








accredit- 
Grove 


Reds, Rocks, 
ed. Electrically hi 
Will, Ala. 


ons; $9.50, 
Satilla 


Orpingt 


Rocks Reds, ) 
delivery 


postpaid. Live 


Reduced Prices 
100; heavy mixed, $9; 
Farms, W aycross, Ga. 








Mathis Certified Chicks. —Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
Leading breeds $6 hundred up Catalog 
free Mathis Farms, Rox 116, Parsons, Kansas. 











quick maturing mon 
guarantee to live. 
Booth Farms, Box 


Chicks 54%e Up.—Big, healthy, 
y makers Purebred Two weeks 
idin varieties Free catalog 
Clinton, Mo 





production type. Bar- 
Orpingtons: 100, 
Ozark 


stundard bred, 
English Leghorns, 
Prepaid; live delivery 


Husky chicks 
red Rocks, Reds, 
; heavy mixed, $7 
F ‘arms, W Westphalia. Mo 





Reds. Rocks, Orpingtons, 
Leghorns, $10, Postage 
Thousands weekly. 


Finest purebreds; 
$11.50 hundred. 

Delivery rele age 
Farms, 3 


Chicks 
Wyandottes, 
prepaid 


Capital Columbia, 8S 





guaranteed to live, only 5%ec up. 
Shipped c.o.d Superior certified. Arrival on time 
cuaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Big husky chicks 





Write for our great reduced prices on our famous 
blood tested baby chicks. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns and 
broilers; $6 per hundred and up. Also hens, pullets 
end cockerels, all ages. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Jersey Black Giants 


Mammoth Marcy Giants.—-Chicks now 20% off. Young 





pullets, cockerels. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton 
Kansas. 
s 
Leghorns 

Pue Tom Barron Leghorn cockerels, best grade direct 
from Roselawn Farm, March hatched, $2.50. Tom 
Dodd, Nauvoo, Alabama 

White Leghorn cockerels from pure Tancred stra 
ombined with R. O. P. stock, pedigreed 


AAA trar nest 
H. 


quality; 10 weeks old, $2.50. Prepaid. Mrs, J 
1% 


ibo _Hamilton Ala 


Imperial pullets., from 
r¢ strain, 12 weeks old, 
year old 
Lauder- 


For Sale, 200 M Johnson's 
pedigreed stock, 328 ‘to 336 «¢ 
$1.50 each; 100, 7 weeks old, $1 each One 
cockerels $2.50 to $5 each. Mrs. John Gulley, 
dale, Miss 











Minorcas 








Mammoth Golden Buff Minoreas.—Chicks now 20% 
off. Literature The Thomas Farms, Pk on, Kas. 
Pigeons 

70 “Plymouth Rock’*’ Homers; mated, working, $70. 








Write Ww. S. Walters Westville S. ¢ 
Turkeys 
Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs reduced: $3 dozen; 
lozen $5 Sylvester Farm, Comer, Ala 


Two or More Breeds 








Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks: 100, $7.50; heavy 
ssorted, $7 *repaid: live delivery Central Farms, 
Je fferson _City, Mo 
White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings. Bronze 
turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks Write for 
illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 
Ohio 

Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Choice Duroc bred gilts and boars. Salt Lick Farm, 


Hartford, Ky 





immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows 


Tenn. 


ister ‘red cholera 
tins, Somerville, 


Poland-Ciinas 














Poland | Chinas, kin to world’s champion; ton litter 
weighed 5,117. 180 days old. ‘Feeding quality, prolif- 
icacy combined, _C. C, Andrews Ozark, Ala 

For sale, pedigreed Poland China pigs. Three months 
old. One boar—seven sows. Closely bred to National 
winners Twelve fifty each. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded S. G. Swaim, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Guernseys 
Sale.-— Two ra fine oung Guernsey bulls; 
reasonable Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, N. € 





Herefords 









Polled Herefords Registered, strong in polled an- 
estry erd established eleven years Yearling bulls 
nd heifers. S, L. Stoke Beechhurst Farm, Ashland 
City, Tenn 

Red Polls 

Purebred Red Polled Bull, 13 months old, $100 at 

the farm. W. L. Dickens, Sparta, Ga 
Goats 





Shetland ponies, 
Little Rock 


Bargains.—Milk goats 
John Barbee, Rt. 3 


Sheep 









anee pshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville. Tenn 
Sheep for sale-—40 ewes and 30 lambs. Fine cor 


tion J. D. Clayton, Clayton, Al 


Rabbits 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur, Cata- 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 
Farm, Vicksburg. Miss 


The Progressive Farmei 
Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Roll films developed free. Prints 4c to 6c each. 24 
hour service. Harrison Studio, Winder, Ga, 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for 15e. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 
Prompt service. 


5c 
Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 


Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


White Co., 











-_ Oe. 
Bir- 








Of Interest to Women 


Plain White Combed Byendith. five 
R. Flack, Rutherfordton, N 


Guaranteed 


Me reerized 
i _ $1 R 





Hems stitching and Picoting Attachment. 











Fit s any sewing machine Prepaid 60c¢ or sent c.o.d 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitehing Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo 
Patents 

di entions Commercialized Patented or unpatented 
Wr Adam [Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Mis souri 

_ Patents. —W rite to B. P, Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 


Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’”’ and ‘Record of Invention”’ 
form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-G 
Security Bank Building. Washington, D. C. 








Schools and Colleges 
































Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
Steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst 5, St. _ louis Mo. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in bulk; 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Natural Le af Tobacco. —Guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 5, 90c. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good, mild, juicy, red leaf 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25 Extra fine smoking, 10 
pounds $1 85. Dresde en, _Te nn 

Tobacco. Foamnela, Guaranteed t mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50: 10, $2.75. 3est smoking 
20¢ pe und. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 

_ Leaf yacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing 
>» pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
ree Pay postman United Farmers, rdwell, Ky 

Tennessee Red Leaf Mild and sweet: 10 pounds 
picked chewing $2.40; 10 pounds mellow smoking, 
$160. You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Mar- 


tin, Tenn. 





BEFORE ANSWERING ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Always read the advertisement very care- 
fully and be sure that you understand it 
perfectly. If there is any part of it that 
you do not understand, write the adver- 


tiser for an explanation before placing 
your order. This practice will prevent 
many misunderstandings between adver- 


tisers and subscribers. 


UNDERSTAND THE TERMS 
BEFORE YOU ORDER 





Two or More Breeds 


For Sale. Registered Duroe pigs and Jersey bull calf. 
W. D. Murdock Malvern, Ala 
Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs: registered. Young 


Horn Lake 








bulls and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, 
Mississippi 
Dogs 
Coonhound puppies, pair $15 Lloyd Smit Finger 
Tennessee 
Pedigreed Police puppies Females $10; males $ 
Shipped c.o.d, Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


 Sieceliannees 


Listen!—Have you Produce, Baby Chicks or Honey 
—stuff that will bring you money? Let me say out 
loud and clear. so all these folks can hear—Progressive 
Farmer Classified Ad. 








Bees—Beekeeping 
Italian Bees, @peens, and Bee Supplies. York Bee 
Company, Jesup, Ga 
Clothing 
Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
Hienry Serge Company, 106 West Baltimore F6, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Corn Harvesters 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 


Free catalog show- 


$25 with bundle tying attachment. 
Salina, Kansas. 


ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 





Farm Machinery 


and night with Rife’s Hy- 
expense 


Water 
lraulic Ram. No 


pumps water day 
attention, no operating 














g fre Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 
Flour 

192 pounds 48-S $7.00; 24-S $7 We pay the 

freight on three barrels cr more. Guaranteed to 

equal any $8.80 brands sold _ reta oe Self Rising or 

plain. H. MeIntosh, Hayesville, > a 

Honey 

Pure delicious Honey ound pail, delivered, 





$1; 10-pound pail. celivered, Honey Farms, May- 


hew, Miss. 





ten-pound bucket; 


Choice table 
Tucker, Nettleton, 


parcel post to 
Mississippi. 


Honey, $1.50 per 
third zone. R. L. 


New crop pure table Honey : 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. 
Coast Bee Co.. Houma. La. 


six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
Gulf 


Vinegar 
White and Red: 50 gallon barrels; 15¢ gal- 
Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 





Want to Buy 























Wanted second hand cotton gin. Must be in good 
condition and = cheap. Describe fully. J. B. Nolan, 
Shelby Mm ©. 

Help Wanted 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanie and help you g a good job The cost to 
you is small No neg taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

jet our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
i and Specialties, Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts. 


Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
Louis. Mo. 


new Tablecloth. 


Perfumes, Toilet 
nation Co., 651, St. 





Amazing profits selling Looks like 





linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. Bestever 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Profit- 
ble business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 





connects barrel to cook stove. Elim- 


Kerosene Feeder ; 
Sells at sight. No money or de- 


inates filling jug. 





livery, joren Company, Texola, Okla 
Agents.—New shirt proposition No capital or ex- 
perience needed Commissions in advance, Samples 


free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, _ New York 








Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people, Write for free sample and terms to agents 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
. Profitable and pleasint. An excellent ide 
i Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. <9 
Concord. Ga. 








Mencets, #@ 
all uten- 
Dept. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. — Sell 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





introducing Hosiery guat- 
126 styles, colors for men, 
Auto and hose offer- 
Wilknit Hosiery Co, 


Agents.—Up to $12 daily 
anteed 6 months or replaced, 
women, children. Lowest —, 
ed producers. Write for outfit. 
Dept. C-4437. Greenfield, Ohio. 








In 





an 


hroce 


throus 
‘owing 
the St 
the A 
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Co UNCLE FRED’ S COLUMN 

—= By G. F. HUNNICU 

24 = és on ee 
rs Farmers of Putnam ewe Learned 
a ° 

“te to Control the Boll Weevil 

Bir - 

WAS Eatonton, Ga., on June 7. I 

— have been going to Putnam County 
for exactly 27 years. During this time I 
have seen the farmers of this good 

a county pass through 

ten years of the 

eed ° 

a most severe trial 

pe that any people have 
> ever been called 
upon to pass through. 

ted a 

uis In one year this 

4 county fell from a 

de., production of 32,000 

4 bales of cotton down 

ont G.P.ucnnicutr to 160° bales. No- 

eed. where else did the 

7-G = : 

tt weevil work such destruction. For 

years it seemed impossible to grow any- 

thing like a normal crop of cotton, in 
ent this county. However a few farmers 

— learned to poison the weevil and to con- 
tinue to grow cotton. Through vears of 

—w testing out all of the methods of boll 

ota weevil control—using the dusting ma- 

Pas chines and the liquid syrup poison—the 
farmers as a unit have come to endorse 

leaf = — Sa 

10 ind to use the syrup poison. 
= Here on June 7 I saw in four stores 
cing the half-gallon bottles equipped with 
~ handles and spraying nozzles being sold 
10 to the farmers at 50 cents each. I have 
oe often seen and advocated this cheap and 
ripe effective appliance. Dr. Taylor, of Dex- 
y - . ~ 
aon ter> first used them. This was the first 
ing, time IT had seen the stores of any town 

ar- " . ~ e a 
handling them for the benefit of the farm- 
ers in their county. 

a Well, Putnam made 3,200 bales of cot- 
ton last year on one-fifth of the land she 
had in cotton the year she gathered only 
160. Here I saw the first cotton that 1 

- had seen this season that was from 12 to 

it 18 inches high. The boll weevil of course 

it 

% has been out, but all the farmers have ap- 

e plied the liquid poison once and many of 

t them twice. As a rule they use three 

. pplications. The cost of the poison onl 
runs from 25 to 30 cents per acre. 

| like the people of Putnam County 
mt you cannot imagine the genuine pleas- 
ure it gave me to know that her farm- 
ers had found a cheap and most effective 

— method of controlling the boll weevil, and 
| know from years of extensive observa- 

gal- tion that it will prove effective for any 

— farmer who will only give it a fair trial. 

- Editor’s Note.—‘“‘Sweet poison” to be 

a practical must be used early. If infestation 

i hecomes heavy after the plants Become 

large and are fruiting freely, dusting is tl 
practical method for effective control Ti 

-~ the individual farmer can, by using the 

to mopping mixture, secure control effective 

“+9 enough to protect his cotton until a good 

~ rop has been set he is to be congratulated 
= von having protected his cotton so cheap- 
ly. The wise course, in every case, it seems 
ty» us, is to watch the percentage of infes- 
tation—and with this information to do what 
ord experimental evidence has shown to be ef- 

— fective at that stage of growth of the cot- 

oT - . Py . 

ma n. For further discussion of the problem 

ms ‘aders are referred to the article on page 

cts. of this issue. 

are 

— Polar Products Company of 

ver . . 

Pe Monticello, Georgia 

fit - 5 aa , ; 

Ate ] WAS at Monticello, Ga.. on June 6 

— and had an opportunity to visit the 

, tar Products Company's Plant now 

= ‘nder construction. This is the first 

-- lant in the state or in the South to be 

es 

: ult to store and preserve peaches for 

red mths in cold storage under the new 

ts 

> rrocess that has been recently worked 

in ut. Another one is being built at Monte- 

ers hare . 

ide ima, Ga. 

>, ~ . . 

_ There is now a court fight going on 

ae over the right to use this process. As to 

4 the merits of this suit I have nothing to 

“as iy. But this process was developed 

ar- through the combined efforts of the fol- 

er- bey parties working in,conjunction: 

0-5 









1 


he State Bureau of Markets of Atlanta; 
the At'antic Ice and Coal Co.; A. B. & 














[he ‘frend of the Markets 


HE 


peanuts, 


following represent average 








prices at designated markets, except 


which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 





Chicayo:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, $0054 $0.05 $0.0634 Os sees 
Potatoes, Northern Round White, cwt. 2.87% 2.621 "S79 1.67 
Hogs, average, cw. .........005. 9.95 10.10 10.80 783 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........] 11.00 10.89 13.21 7.20 
Eaqags, ordinary firsts, doz. ........ 19% 1934 +2914 7.21 
Fiens, five, heavy, TD. .....0scasesees 2? 23 28 1434 
I NE een ek 3134 3414 42, 25 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.091% 105%, 1.23% 1.14 
Cam 20: 2 Meee, BM. 6 kkncces dees 8114 19% $.90%4 6434 
Oats, No. 2 white, Ot. oo... .ccciscass 41% 443 4.45 44M, 
Fray, No. I HMOERY, 106 . 060s 0600s5 19.50 19.50 20.50 17.30 

Vew York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, tb. 1655 1880 1313 
Potatoes, Fla. No. 1 best, §5 7.75 S| 

* Triumphs. + Fresh firsts. No. 3 °g s. C. No. 1 best. 

C. Railroad; Crystal Carbide Co., of stove wood he will thin them out to the 
Atlanta, and the Lilly Tulip Co., of New proper distance to make good saw timber. 


York. One thing is certain: they should 
want to see a plant erected at every point 
around which peaches are grown on a 


commercial scale, in our state. 


The plant at Monticello being built 
by local capital and will soon be ready 
for operation and I wish them success. 


Through this process peaches can be kept 
from one crop to another and retain all 
the flavor as when gathered. The peach 
crop around Monticello is short but ow- 
the quality and the higher prices, 
far better than 
full and 


ing to 


the growers will come out 


last season. Some varieties are 

others shy. Here several orchards have 
a good crop of Elbertas which as a rule 
are very short. 

The corn and cotton crops of Jasper 
County are small owing to the dry 
weather. When I was there they were 
having ideal showers, so their crops 


The dairy- 
complain- 
are 


should improve very rapidly. 

around Monticello were 
of low prices but low prices 
of the producers of all farm prod 
the dairymen and poultrymen 
are facing no worse conditions than the 
cotton farmers will do this fall. Now 
is the time when industry, economy, and 
good management are the things for the 
farmers to look to in order to get relief. 


How to Handle Your Second 
Growth Pines 
S Barnesville, Ga., 
the farmers of the South an- 


Howard of 
other very valuable object lesson. He is 
the proper attention to his pine 


men 
ing 
ahead 


ucts and 


is 


M. 


giving 


giving 
timber. 
He showed me a piece of pines that he 
thinned out and trimmed up some six or 
seven years It is a beauty now and 
in a few more years those pines will be 
and will bring $100 an 
acre or at least they will cut this much 
lumber. This will four times 
much as the land would bring without the 
timber and pay a greater net profit than 
acreage of equal extent that has 
heen cultivated. You should see this 
piece of pines as contrasted with one that 
attention. 


ago. 
good saw timber 


as 


be 


any 


has never received 

Mr. 
an annual dividend. 
for instance, he cut 
He has this cut up into stove 
sells it as the demand comes from cus- 
in Barnesville. He showed me 
from which he cut 100 cords. 
so this land gave him 
a return of $100 per acre. He is not go- 
ing to cultivate this land but let it grow 
up in pines again. When those cut-over 
spots grow saplings large enough to make 


any 
Howard makes his pines pay him 

This past winter, 
500 cords of wood. 
wood and 


tomers 
two acres 
He nets $2 a cord, 


PEANUTS, GOOBERS, GROUND 
"PEAS, OR PINDERS 


(Concluded from page 3) 
as soon as the demand for pork out 
grows the Corn Belt's capacity for pro- 


duction. There is room for a big expan- 
sion in Georgia and probably greater 
possibilities in some of the other states. 
The use of improved machinery for pea 


nut growing is being studied with great 
care hy agricultural engineers in the 
South, 
VI. Peanut Diseases 
ye TUNATELY the peanut crop 
does not have weevils or moths like 
the boll weevil and corn weevil and corn 
moth, but it does have two diseases that 
cause some trouble. In the Spanish belt, 
the worst disease is a leaf spot attacking 
the leaves and often causing serious 
damage to the varieties with large nuts. 
Probably one of the chief reasons why 
the large nuts have not been used more 
in the Spanish belt is the prevalence of 


the leaf spot disease. No practical rem 
has been worked out for its control. 

In the Virginia-North 
there is another disease, Southern blight 
or wilt, which I have been told attacks 
the Spanish variety worse than the North 
Carolina or Virginia varieties. This dis- 
ease very widespread through the 
South and without practical methods of 
control. Perhaps one of the chief 
for two distinct belts 
peanut growing is the prevalence 


edy 


Carolina area, 


is 


rea- 
areas of 
of these 


sons or 
diseases in each. 
Scattered » attempts 
from time to time in peanut 
but little consistent sustained effort such 
as the work with cotton and corn, Some 
improved strains have been selected 
The Texas Experiment Station has a 
selection from Spanish they have named 


been made 
breeding 


have 


Macspan and believe it to be a_ better 
kind for Texas conditions. 

The Florida station has some selec- 
tions also, and probably more important 
than selections, some hybrid peanuts be 
tween different varieties. Mr. Hull of 


the agronomy department at Gainesville 


has successfully crossed different kinds 
of peanuts and will doubtless get from 
these crosses a wide range of kinds 
to select from. With this work contin 
ued, there is hope of getting better 
adapted varieties for a number of sec- 
tions in the Southeast. Mr. Hull re- 


ports similar work in India where it gives 
great promise. It not too much to 
hope for improvement of our Southern 
peanuts from that source also. 


1s 











Ate 
On Good, |Health 


FM. Registre, M.D 
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Beware of the Bears 


| HAVE always thought that Elisha 
was a little hasty—(II Kings 2 :23-24) 
to call out the bears to eat up the 42 


children who made fun of his baldhead. 


Of course, I have 

somewhat of a fel- 

low feeling for 

Elisha’s baldhead— 
_ but really, there is 

no use in getting 
‘mad about it. 


I suspect that the 





disrespect the chil- 
dren showed for 
DR. REGISTER Elisha was a reflec- 
tion of the attitude 

of older ones in the family. . 
Figuratively speaking, there are today, 
bears of disease in the woods; not two, 
but many, that are eating up children— 
not just forty-two, but thousands. And 
in these modern times, these bears of 
disease are a reflection of the attitude of 


parents toward disease. 


In those days, parents probably said 
in the presence of their children, that 
Klisha was only an old bald-headed, med- 
dlesome busybody. Today, many par- 


that health de- 
partments and health officers and nurses 
only busybodies, trying to attend to 
other people’s business. 


1. We have the bear called diphtheria, 
that is destroying many thousand children 
annually. Parents are to health 
departments, “Go up, old busybodies 
and the bear of diphtheria comes out and 
eats up 8,000 children annually in the 
United States. If parents in those homes 
the diphtheria bear carried off 
destroyed the very heart of that 

a little child—had listened to rea- 
and given the health department a 
chance to make that child immune _ to 
diphtheria by giving toxin-antitoxin, 
their child would very probably be living. 

2. The bear of 


off annually 


ents probably are saying 


are 


saying 


where 
and 

home 
son 


diarrhea 
in the 


enteritis, 
United States 
23,000 children. If parents would see 
that flies were kept away from the 
children’s food and that all food was clean 
and properly prepared, this old bear of 
diarrhea and enteritis would be put out of 
business. 
3. There 


tion drives 


or 


takes 


is a smallpox bear. Vaccina- 
this bear back into the wilder- 
and leaves the child untouched and 
unharmed. 


4. Then there is the bear of typhoid 
fever—getting old and toothless now, on 
account of vaccination, but still danger- 
ous if vaccination is neglected. 


7, 8 etc. We have the bears of 
meningitis, scarlet fever, measles, syphilis, 
and many others, all of which can be toa 
extent, put out of business, if we 
teach our children to respect the health 


ness, 


large 


departments, health officers, and public 
health nurses and others interested in 
preventing disease, rather than cry out, 


“Go up old busybodies; go up, go up.” 


MITES NOT TROUBLESOME 
IN STRAW LOFTS 


\ ANY etitiees hesitate to adopt the 
4 straw loft method of insulating and 
ventilating poultry houses because of the 
fear that the straw will become infested 
with lice and mites, as we often find how 
disagreeable a neglected poultry house 
may become. However, there will be no 
trouble from this source where the 
roost and walls and floors are disinfected 
regularly as recommended by all poultry 
authorities. Frequently straw lofts are 
used three or four years without re- 
ylacing. I. W. DICKERSON. 
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HERE’S a man who doesn’t wait until his horse is stolen 
before he locks the stable door. Not him. He sleeps sound 





at night because he’s so wide awake in the daytime. Practical 
and successful. Believes in precautions rather than in remedies.” 


Thus his friends are likely to describe the man who relies 
entirely on Shell Motor Oil to provide the correct lubrication 
which he knows will “bar the door” against costly repairs. 

Needless wear and tear steals no mileage from the engine 
that is lubricated with Sheli Motor Oil. For Shell is refined by 
a special low-temperature process which retains all the vitality 
and heat-resistance of Nature’s best-balanced crude. 


Farmers everywhere, consequently, depend upon Shell Motor A r 
Oil as a padlock of protection, safeguarding their cars, trucks Ty 
and power machinery. Other oils, they find, may be higher \ 


priced, but none can claim the same ability to prolong the life 
and liveliness of any car. 





SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION ; ; +; ST. LOUIS 





When you change to Shell, save the old oil 
Poured on blasted stumps or other waste materials on the farm, the oo 
discarded oil makes them burn more readily. If you haven’t enough 
crankcase drainings from your own engines, ask the Shell Service 
Station for some. 


Tie story of a dirt farmer and his 
experience in raising turkeys and 
caring for shotguns and farm ma- 
chinery. Your copy of this amusing, 
common-sense booklet mailed free. 


THE SIGN OF THE SHELL IS ON THE AIR 
e « » « Every Monday Night, 8:30 Central Time. 






GASOLINE «© «+ MOTOR OIL «++ KEROSENE « « « TRACTOR OIL’ « « « GREASES 


